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To reach the roost—wase your flashlight! 


BE READY at peep o’ dawn for the day’s Bl; and out. There’s an Eveready for every 
sport. Use your flashlight! Let your mY. purpose and purse, and an Eveready 
Eveready pick the trail. Don’t risk a dealer nearby. 
nasty fall; a sudden, trigger-springing ; = Manufactured and guaranteed by 
stumble. Use your flashlight! am NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Eveready Flashlights bore through New York San Francisco 
° ° Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
darkness with a sure, bright beam that 
neither wind nor rain can dim. Take an pommel EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P.M 
> - ’ F : (Eastern Standard Time) 
Eveready with you into the woods. It’s i For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready 
» ° ; e ' Group,”” broadcast through stations— 
a real companion of the trail. Models WEAF New York WGR Buffalo | WWJ _ Detroit 
. . . 4 WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh wooo { seinpeeneti 
that meet every need for light—indoors ; 4 WEE. Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnath WOC Davenport 


The type illustrated is No. 2644, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- [& ae ; 
ing Searchlight with the 500-foot range Handsome mckel “ : 
finish. Safety-lock switch, proof against accidental lighting. . 
Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. et) Dawe | 
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Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. Unit cet > 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep For puasmuienT ee : 
an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda smvonaa cannon cat i A 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. Sree rs em i S 
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FOREST ES” PSTREAM 


Vol. XCV, No. 9 


September, 1925 


Hunting Big Game in 
the Nipigon Country 


This Section of the Ontario Bush 


is a Fruitful Big Game Region 


my guide of a recent Nipigon 

hunting trip, so we stowed 
this, together with a small hunting axe 
and a piece of rope, in my “ruck-sack.” 
We left camp about six o’clock, just as 
it was light enough to see, and we were 
soon out of sight in the thick timber. 
Joe is a wonderful still-hunter and 
loves the game. I found out that he 
looks down on other methods of hunt- 
ing moose, -and that he did not approve 
of calling. Fortunately, I had had a 
long experience in still-hunting for 
deer, so I was able to go almost as 
quietly as he, although I had a hard 
time at first to keep pace with him. 
When I still-hunt alone I generally 
move quite slowly in order to look the 
country over thoroughly as I advance. 
Joe’s keen sight and hearing, however, 
allowed him to hunt faster than I was 
accustomed to, and for a while I had a 
hard time keeping up with him. One 
time as I was getting over a log I 
stepped on a dry stick on the other side 
and it broke with a loud snap. Joe 
turned a scowling face and shook his 
fist. “Make no noise as much as you 
can,” he said. This tickled me so I had 
a hard time to keep from laughing, but 
I coud see he was very much in earnest 
and I congratulated myself in having 
such a splendid hunter for my guide. 
As we worked along through the bush, 
the sun came up and with it a light 
breeze. With this breeze in our faces 
and the ground moist, from a recent 
rain, underfoot, still-hunting conditions 
were perfect. 


‘Ox lunch for two,” said Joe, 


A eight o’clock, from far off 
on a mountain side came a long- 
drawn-out howl. I had heard it once 
before in Quebec, but could not be sure 
what it was. Joe turned and whispered 
“Wolves.” We hunted on through a 
little valley and then up a side hill, and 
I soon forgot all about the wolves, try- 
ing to keep up with Joe. There were 
moose signs everywhere—a great many 
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The guide carrying out the trophy. 


fresh tracks and countless places where 
they had broken over small maples to 
eat the young shoots, and also many 
places where they had rubbed their 
antlers. 


HEN we left camp I had not 
chambered a shell in my gun as 

the brush was very thick and I am al- 
ways afraid of an accident with some- 
one walking ahead of me. Now, how- 
ever, the country was more open and 
the game signs plentiful, so I stopped 
and put a shell in the barrel. Instead of 
flipping a shell from the full magazine 
into the barrel I took an extra shell 
from my pocket and put this in. By 
doing this I missed a chance that I 
don’t expect I will ever have again. I 
was carrying a model ’95 Winchester 
shooting the 30-06 cartridge with the 
180 Gr. Lubaloy bullet. I did not know 
at this time that this gun will only car- 
ry three of these square-nosed Lubaloy 
bullets in the magazine, and not four. 
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Suddenly Joe, who had gotten a little 
ahead of me, stopped. On top of the 
ridge we heard something running, and 
then off to the right a stick cracked. 


S we cautiously topped the hill I 

looked off to the right and saw a 
small cow moose running parallel with 
us. Her tongue was out and she ap- 
peared to have run a great distance 
and was almost ready to drop. We had 
not scared her, for she had come up 
behind us and was running in the same 
direction we were going, only about 50 
yards away. Before I had time to 
figure this out Joe suddenly whispered, 
“Wolves, shoot!” He stepped to one 
side and ahead I could see long dusky 
forms running low to the ground. I 
counted seven wolves —they were 
spread out fan-wise and were only 
about 50 yards away. I picked out the 
largest one which was the furthest 
away and fired. It fell in a heap and 
the others all stopped, not knowing 
where the shot came from. I threw 
back the lever of my gun and ejected 
the old shell, but when I tried to close 
the action the new shell jammed on the 
edge of the chamber. I worked on it 
frantically and finally got my hunting 
knife under the nose of the shell and 
pried it up. By this time the other 
wolves were all moving. I got four 
good running shots, but scored four 
misses. Joe was mad. “Damn!” he 
said, “If I have my gun I get whole 
bunch—bounty $40 each. Hell!” 


E skinned out the wolf which 

turned out to be a large female. 
She was over seven feet long and we 
judged weighed about 80 pounds. Joe 
said the pack was made up of the 
male, female and five pups. The 
pups were as large as a big police 
dog, and in the bush at a distance 
looked quite like one. These animals 
are very destructive to game, and for 
a number of years the Ontario Gov- 
ernment has paid a $40 bounty per 
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hide. I understand this 
coming year they have 
reduced this to $20, 
which is a pity, for one 
of these blood-thirsty 
villains will help kill 
more game in one win- 
ter than the average 
sportsman will kill in 
a lifetime. 


OE said it was very 
unusual to find 
wolves running moose 
or caribou in the day- 
time at this season of 
the year, and more un- 
usual to come upon a 
whole pack of them as 
we did. It was the 
first time he had ever 
run across a pack of 
wolves except in the 
winter months, when 
hunger drives them to put caution 
aside. I prize my wolf hide and scalp 
more than any of my other trophies. 
After skinning the wolf we put the 
hide and skull into my ruck-sack, and 
while Joe was looking around to see if 
I had wounded any of the wolves, I 
experimented with my gun and found 
it would function perfectly with only 
three shells in the magazine. The 
wolves had run off in a southerly direc- 
tion—the only way we could hunt owing 
to the wind—and when we started on 
again it was with the knowledge that 
we would not be likely to see any game 
while they were ahead of us. 


E struck some splendid country to 

still-hunt through and for about 
two hours we made good progress. 
Later we came to a windfall which was 
almost half a mile wide and seemed to 
run from one side of the island to 
the other. Joe was a marvel, going 
through these dry tops without ever 
making a sound. Sometimes we would 
walk for over a hundred yards on the 
fallen tree trunks without putting a 
foot to the ground. In the middle of 
this windfall we came across a fine set 
of shed moose antlers. I judged they 
would spread a good fifty-five inches. 
They were in first-rate condition, and 
I was sorry I could not take them back 
to camp as it is quite rare to find a 
pair together. 


HE day had turned off very warm 

and in the open places the sun 
beat down as hot as in midsummer. 
We were going down a side hill and 
ahead we could see a valley in which 
Joe thought there must be a pond. “If 
pond is there I show you moose,” he 
said. So as we worked our way down 
the hill we went more slowly and as 
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Tenting in the Nipigon country. 


quietly as we could. Presently through 
the trees we could see an opening, and 
as we got down a little closer I caught 
the sparkle of sunlight on water. The 
side hill ended abruptly in a thick 
spruce swamp, and if it had not been 
for the well-worn moose trail we were 
traveling, it would have been hard to 
make any headway through it. 


C7" every hand were fresh moose 
signs and I expected any minute 
We crept along like two 
This 
is real sport, to still-hunt in a good 
game section, working slowly along, 
keeping a sharp look-out, ever ready 


to see on. 
shadows, not making a_ sound. 


for a quick shot. After I have hunted 
a while in this way without making a 
sound, when the bluejays and red 
squirrels have ceased scolding at my 
intrusion, I feel somehow as though I 
have been accepted into the brother- 
hood of wilderness folks—and am one 
of them. Sometimes I find myself 
thinking that in the near future I will 
still-hunt—without a gun, a friendly 
visitor to the big woods with no intent 
of betraying their trust. 


HE spruce swamp ended on the 

edge of a grassy bog which ran 
out two hundred feet to the water’s 
edge. Just as Joe was bending down to 
part the branches that fringed the bog, 
I saw my moose. Slightly back and a 
little to the left of Joe, I had a clear 
view between two trees of the little 
pond. In the water, right on the edge 
of the tall grass, I saw a big pair of 
moose antlers moving up and down and 
turning as the bull leisurely swam 
along feeding on lily pads. I could not 
see any part of his body, only his big 
antlers, and it was hard to believe that 
there was an animal as large as a 


moose behind the 
short swamp grass. 


| WHISTLED to Joe, 
and he came back to 
where I was. We held 
a short consultation, 
and as the wind was in 
our favor we sneaked 
out on the bog. The 
moose, all unsuspect- 
ing, was wallowing in 
the mud and water, 
and we were able to 
get quite close to him. 
In fact, it was neces- 
sary to get close in 
order to see him. At 
the end of the bog the 
mud and water was 
over twenty feet deep, 
as we found out later, 
and in this the bull 
was swimming with 
only his head and a portion of his neck 
showing. I waited till he came near 
the bank before I shot, as I hoped to 
drop him where he was so we could 
get him up on the bog easily after- 
wards. 


HE first shot went through the 

upper part of his neck, inflicting 
only a flesh wound. With a mighty 
bound he was in deeper water, swim- 
ming for the opposite shore. I fired 
again, this time the bullet cutting 
through the hump on the top of his 
shoulders, but too high to break his 
back. The bull stopped in shallow 
water and turned his fine head to look 
back at us. His nostrils were distend- 
ed, and I could see the whites of his 
eyes as he looked at us, afraid, yet with 
a certain belligerence. Never, will I 
forget the picture he made standing in 
the middle of that little pond, the 
water up to his flanks, the hair erect 
on his neck, his heavy antlers shining 
in the sunlight. Beyond him was the 
green grass of the bog, back of that 
the black swamp with its spire-like 
tops. and still beyond this the side-hill 
with its multi-colored hardwoods, tinted 
by an early frost. The water reflected 
the color of a clear blue sky, with a 
few puffy white clouds mirrored in its 
shore - protected stillness. My third 
shot broke the bull’s neck and he fell 
as though he had been “pole-axed.” 
When I put my gun down and looked 
again all I could see was a portion of 
one antler protruding above the sur- 
face of the water. 


LOOKED at Joe and his face was a 
study. “Maybe so, perhaps—not, we 
don’t get him out of that mud. Why 
don’t you wait and keel him when he 
climb out on other shore?” he said. 





For answer I reached in my pocket and 
pulled out my last shell. This, with 
the one in the gun, was all I had left, 
and I had not dared te let the moose 
get any further away. The other side 
of the pond was a good three hundred 
yards off. 


HEN I showed the shell to Joe, 
he grinned—“Pretty good for one 
morning, wolf and moose. We go to 
camp, get more shells and kill caribou 
to-morrow.” But we had not figured 
on the trouble in store for us in getting 
the moose to shore. First we cut a 
long pole and I went out on the edge 
of the bog to sound the depth of the 
water and mud. I drove the stick down 
a good twenty feet without hitting bot- 
tom, so we concluded to make a raft. 
With my hunting-axe we cut 
three dry tamarack logs and 
carried them to the water. 
Then with my belt and sling 
strap for my gun, we fastened 
the logs together, and Joe set 
sail for the moose. He had to 
sit on the raft with his feet 
dragging on either side, pro- 
pelling himself with a long 
pole. After much pushing and 
some swearing he got out to 
the moose which was about 
200 yards from shore. 


But after he got there, try 
as he would, Joe could not 
even move the head enough to 
skin out the neck. He finally 
gave up and pushed back to 


shore. After we had eaten 
our lunch of bannock and cold 
bacon, we set out for camp, 
leaving the moose where he 
was till the following day when 
we would return with more 
help. 

We arrived in camp about 
4:30, and Jack the cook was 
the only one there to hear of 
our good fortune. My main 
recollection of that evening was Joe 
standing in the circle of fire-light, the 
wolf skin draped over one shoulder, 
telling the Indians and other members 
of our party how we had killed the 
wolf. Getting the moose seemed no 
achievement, but still-hunting~ quietly 
enough to get close to a pack of wolves 
was something, apparently, that Joe 
was very proud of. The story lost 
nothing in his telling of it. 


Lie 


TRE next morning we started out 

early with two members of our 
party and their two guides. We had 
with us every tump line in camp, be- 
sides fifty feet of light rope. Arriving 
at the pond we tied all the tump lines 
together and Joe again got on the raft 


and pushed out to the moose, taking 
one end of the tump lines with him. 
After considerable difficulty, he tied 
the end around the antlers, and the 
rest of us who were standing on the 
bog began pulling on the other end. 
I was first man on the line with three 
more behind me. At first we could not 
budge the moose at all, but at last Joe 
pried up the antler that was fast in 
the mud and we began pulling the 
moose to shore. 


E all had great confidence in the 

strength of that tump line—too 
much confidence—for it suddenly part- 
ed and I found myself laying in about 
a foot of water. The only consolation 
I had was that when I looked back of 
me no one was standing.. They were 


The author exhibits his wolf trophy. 


all flat on their backs in the mud and 
swater. 


My kodak, which I foolishly 
had over my shoulder, was full of 
water, and I lost a good film of pictures 
which I had taken on the first part of 
the trip. After about an hour’s work 
we finally got the moose to the edge of 
the bog where the Indians soon made 
quick work of skinning out the head. 


OE packed out the head while I took 

a hind-quarter, which was all I 
could carry comfortably. The rest of 
the party stayed at the little pond, in- 
tending to hunt farther south of it 
during the afternoon. If it had not 
been for their help we would never 
have gotten my moose out of the 
pond. 


The next two days Joe and I spent 
in camp, cleaning the moose head and 
scraping the wolf hide. The weather 


‘during this time was ideal; clear and 


cool in the daytime and freezing hard 
at night. The cold nights were start- 
ing the caribou moving from one island 
to another, as they are great swimmers 
as well as travelers. 


OE and I talked the situation over 
and the result of our “confab” was 
that Joe went to the cook and ordered 
“one lunch for two for three days.” 
We had decided to take a canoe the fol- 
lowing morning and paddle to another 
island about four miles away where 
Joe thought we might find caribou. 
The next morning dawned cloudy and 
windy, threatening rain any minute. 
We left camp at 6:30 with a 
little grub and our blankets 
packed in water-proof duffle 
bags. We crossed to the near- 
est island on our east and 
paddled up the shore to keep 
out of the wind. As we ap- 
proached a big bay I saw what 
I took to be a cow moose walk- 
ing rapidly along the shore. 
Joe said, “Caribou, I tell him 
by her walk.” Through the 
glasses I could see plainly that 
it was a caribou with the grey 
on the neck and rump. It only 
had a small set of horns and 
probably was a cow. We 
crossed the bay and continued 
up the shore. The wind was 
increasing and quite a sea was 
running, so when Joe sug- 
gested we pull into a cove and 
smoke, I welcomed a chance to 
rest. 


Y the time we had finished 

our pipes it was raining 

hard and the wind had in- 

creased to a gale. Our des- 

tination was another island 

about a mile from where we 

were in the cover, and in order to reach 

this island we had to cross almost a 

mile of open water. Joe made every- 

thing ship-shape in the bottom of the 

canoe and we pushed out of the cove 
heading for the other island. 


AKE NIPIGON is a body of water 
some 85 miles long and 40 miles 
wide. It is filled with many islands 
varying in size from a quarte~ of a mile 
to 15 miles long. If it were not for 
these many islands to break the wind, 
it would be impossible to handle canoes 
on it. I have never seen a body of 
water where a wind springs up so sud- 
denly out of a perfect calm, and where 
the water can change in a short fifteen 
- (Continued on page 564) 
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Autumn 
and the 
Ruffed 
Grouse--- 
What More 
Can One 


Desire? 


Of all good places to nail a grouse, commend me to the old grown-up pasture land of long 


abandoned farms. 


Still Hunting the Ruffed Grouse 


“Shot of the wood from thy ambush 
low, 
Bolt off the dry leaves flying; 
With a whirring spring like an Indian 
bow, 
Thou speedest when 
dying; 
And thy neat gray form darts whirling 
past, 
So silent all as thou fliest fast, 
Snapping a leaf from the copses red,— 
Our native bird on the woodland 
bred.” 


the year is 


—THOREAU. 


LL sportsmen with whom the 
A breech loader is the favored 

weapon love at times to look 
back over the years that are gone and 
dwell fondly on the high lights of sport 
that have fallen to their lot with their 
favorite game bird. Be it the frisky 
and nifty jack snipe of lordly Canada 
goose or any of the feathered clan in 
between, whatever our favorite has 
been, we all have stored up against the 
evil days when our hunting must needs 
be done before the genial warmth of 
the open grate, recollections of sport 
with the bird that shall live with us as 
long as life itself. 

To the writer it has always been a 
fact most gratifying and fortuitous in 
nature that he was privileged to have 
been born and raised in a land where 
the ruffed grouse was at home. I came 
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By CHARLES B. MORSS 


of a family of grouse shots and mem- 
ory harks back to earliest childhood 
and those conventions on cool fall eve- 
nings about the stove in the local gun 
shop where, ensconsed upon a tier of 
shell cases I listened entranced and en- 
raptured to the gossip of the partridge 
hunters. 


UITE naturally I early took to the 

gun and the pursuit of this noblest 
of all game birds and now after more 
than forty years of play with the gun 
I am convinced he is the most charm- 
ing and at the same time the most dif- 
ficult of all feathered game upon which 
the shotgun is used. 

The eternal law of change in a world 
of flux touches the sportsman’s world. 
Gunners increase, game decreases, or, 
holding its own, becomes more vigilant 
and wary. And sport of today de- 
mands more in time, energy and money 
of its devotees than the sport of yes- 
terday. 


ET such is progress. An open sea- 

son of one month is allowed on 
grouse in the state where the writer 
resides which is quite ample in which 
to secure to one the season’s bag limit 
of fifteen birds at the rate of three in 
any one day. Counting Sundays out 
and periods of inclement weather, the 
sportsman’s active shooting days in the 
uplands are thus reduced to about a 


score and with the shortened time limit 
and bag per season and per day, there 
has gradually worked about a change 
in the method of pursuit. Under pres- 
ent conditions therefore in many sec- 
tions of the effete East one discovers 
that the large majority of partridge 
gunners do not find it expedient to 
maintain a dog to kill their fifteen birds 
a year over, and the last generation 
has seen develop and grow up, a new 
type of the follower of this bird, viz., 
the still-hunter of ruffed grouse. 


O far as the writer is concerned he 

yields to no one in his admiration 
for the blooded bird dog and his work. 
To hunt the partridge with a well- 
trained canine assistant is to round 
out the perfect day and to pursue the 
sweetest and easiest (if any phase of 
grouse hunting may be said to be easy) 
course of bringing him to bag. But, 
and of course it is a big “but” where 
the average shot is concerned, the 
really first-class and finished grouse 
dog is a rare ’un, and high when found, 
in fact so high as to be generally out 
of reach and unless one’s four-footed 
companion is “up to snuff” as regards 
the game and business in hand, here is 
a case where one is better off without 
one, and not a case of where a poor 
dog is better than none. 

Though I always vote for bird hunt- 
ing with a dog when I have one, when, 





for any of the 
divers reasons I 
find I am or must 
be without one I 
still vote for 
hunting anyway 
regardless, since 
I must still fare 
afield. 


LL is not 
+4 lost, not by 
any long shot or 
by the same 
token, a short 
one for the mat- 
ter of that. But 
it may be said 
that to fare forth 
alone with pipe 
and gun for good 
companions, or 
mayhap a part- 
ner tried and 
true, playing 
your own dog in 
finding and retrieving the game and 
depending solely on one’s own knowl- 
edge of nemoral science and skill in 
guncraft to bring down each day’s and 
season’s allotment is a horse of quite 
another color. For, just as it is rated 
a greater test of skill to down the 
whitetail buck without dogs, so is it a 
finer feat of arms and woodcraft quiet- 
ly to stalk and circumvent this smart- 
est bird that flies, for the ruffed grouse 
schools the wing-shot as severely as the 
wily trout tries the angler. 


T= ruffed grouse is a pleasing illus- 
tration of the old adage that “Na- 
ture takes care of her own.” If you, 
my reader, have traveled the vast for- 
est stretches of the North, you will re- 
call how tame and unafraid this bird 
can be where man intrudes but little. 
Here he will vie with the Spruce par- 
tridge in posing stupidly while you de- 
capitate a few for the pot or, mayhap 
let Jules the guide slip a hair noose 
deftly over his head at the end of your 
split bamboo. Yet what a change in 
this bird when we seek him in the set- 
tled sections where wing-shots most do 
congregate. Our problem then becomes 
one of catching an instant’s glimpse of 
him tearing through space and cover, 
sufficient to start the flying lead in his 
general direction that may, and yet 
again very probably may not, bring 
him to hand. In common with the black 
duck and blacker crow he knows his 
number and has kept pace with civili- 
zation. 


ERY few sports can bear compari- 
son with grouse shooting. For in 
ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain the ruffed grouse is the feathered 


his bag of tricks. 


fox of the air. In all the world there 
is no bird quite like him. In him we 
have at once a bird apart and without 
equal in the whole realm of feathered 
game, as a difficult mark for the gun 
and possessed of uncanny ability in 
eluding it. 


HE arts, while they may be rooted 

in theory, grow and develop only 
by practice and still-hunting the ruffed 
grouse, most admittedly an art by those 
proficient in it, as is wing shooting 
itself, is no exception. Still-hunting, 
as a term applied to the pursuit and 
capture of this bird, is no misnomer, 
but all that the term implies. Indeed, 
if ever silence be golden it is to the 
scouting partridge hunter and it should 
always be practiced as his cardinal vir- 
tue. The great aim and object is to 
be within range of your bird when the 
rise comes and nothing works to de- 
feat this oftener than noisy progress 
through the cover, or, if accomplished 
by other guns, talking or whistling to 
companions. 


OISE in their immediate surround- 

ings is always disturbing and 
alarming to all wild things, and to the 
educated grouse, in particular, in hard 
hunted territory, the sound of the hu- 
man voice seems to be anathema itself, 
with perhaps quite good reason enough. 
But as the saying goes, “it can be 
done.” With a little application of the 
time-honored three P’s—practice, pa- 
tience plus perseverance, the wisest of 
these feathered aces can be circum- 
vented and outwitted and sent tumbling 
to the gun, but the first thing to prac- 
tice is quite absolute noiselessness in 
as near as possible. 


There is always a last time for the craftiest of old cocks when you out-guess the final ruse in 


Of course fewer straight runs are 
made upon grouse and more shells are 
expended per bird to bag him than 
are averaged by any other game that 
flies. For he is a child of wooded hill- 
side, tangled thicket and _ forested 
ravine, haunting the most romantic of 
scenery and by the same token the most 
difficult in which to wield the gun. And 
nature seems to have endowed him 
with a certain fulness of untamed life 
quivering always in every fibre of his 
being. 


NE should learn to work fast with 

the gun and on the trigger and 
cultivate a supersensitiveness of hand 
and eye, for if anything exists in ani- 
mated creation slightly faster than 
thought itself, or that demands the 
shooter be galvanized into most instant 
action, it is a ruffed grouse as he de- 
parts from your vicinity for what he 
considers a healthier location. 

Because of the many natural haz- 
ards that constantly crop up to defeat 
the shooter, still-hunting the ruffed 
grouse is perhaps of all game-bird 
shooting the sportiest, the most arduous 
and the most exciting. It is at once 
a school that develops in its pupils the 
qualities of fortitude, hardihood and 
woodcraft. One must be alert at and 
for, the slightest sound of the first 
wing stroke, for your bird is itself a 
synonym for wildness. You match 
their vigilance with your caution, their 
wariness with your adroitness. 


OU learn to bear ill luck with 
equanimity and pluck from disap- 
pointment the fruit of experience. To 
persevere with the pertinacity of the 
sleuth hound and the patience of the 
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Indian that in the end, you may see 
again that volleying form collapse and 
feel once more the elation that thrills 
one to the very core. 


HILE, in general, shooting ruffed 
grouse is to be rated as fast and 
quick work, it in reality ranges from 
the snappiest of snap shooting on the 
one hand if birds are rising wild, as 
is generally the case these days, 
through to the shots where the quarry 
at times lies close in open and easy 
cover where one may take his time, 
dwelling on the trigger from necessity 
till the bird makes its right 
distance from the gun. 
I€ of course all depends 
where and how you catch your 
bird. Perhaps the great se- 
cret in getting close to grouse 
is to possess a thorough khowl- 
edge of your covers, how to 
enter them at the most stra- 
tegic point and the way the 
birds usually work and fly in 
any particular covert. 


NE is thus able by quiet 

skirmishing often as not 
to round up a bird, pinning 
him in a tight place where: he 
must of necessity flush in such 
a manner as to reveal himself 
near enough and long enough 
to afford opportunity to the 
gun, and many old hands are 
often very adept at thus cor- 
nering a bird. But, so many 
tricks does this feathered 
trickster pack up his figura- 
tive sleeve that one can never 
be sure of him till he be down 
and in pocket—and sometimes 
not then. The writer recall- 
ing most vividly three in-- 
stances of presumably dead 
grouse deposited in the rear 
compartment of a_ shooting 
coat “coming back” and, 
scrambling through the side 
opening over their companions 
to decamp for parts unknown. 
One of them, however, chose 
an inopportune moment, being 
jarred into action by a shot 
at another bird and tore out 
and away in a fairly open space caus- 
ing us to whirl and execute what at 
the moment we thought was a fore and 
aft double. 


HILE some of the. fireside stu- 

dents of bird lore will maintain 
the partridge does not intentionally 
seek to put any natural barrier be- 
tween himself and the gun, the sea- 
soned partridge hunter knows that it 
occurs too often to be merely acciden- 
tal or leave any room for doubt, 
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OW often in gunning birds in small 

birch cover holding a sprinkling 
of bull pines have they whisked behind 
the first one handy seeming to sense 
instantly the insecurity of the open 
birches. Apropos of this, I once ap- 
proached a pointing dog to observe a 
noble specimen of cock grouse crouched 
close to the butt of a great forest oak 
some fifteen feet from the dog’s nose. 
Secure in the belief that it could by no 
possibility flush without affording a 
perfect chance, I took time to study 
the bird casually before stepping in to 
start it. It really seemed too good to 


Verily, still hunting hath its rewards! 


be true—and it was. For upon advanc- 
ing, instead of that surging upward 
rush there was merely a blurred flash 
upon the ground and quicker than eye 
might follow the bird had scuttled 
around the bole and taken off, with 
three feet of solid oak behind it and 
the gun. 


ND though moving swiftly, the bird 
was the faster, the flirt of a velvet- 
banded tail curving behind a knoll a 
hundred yards away through the wood 


being my next and only glimpse. The 
fact of course is, that grouse will seek 
instinctively to keep as much natural 
shelter between them and the gun as 
they may be able to do under the cir- 
cumstances. 


IME can never erase from the tab- 
let of memory the witchery of au- 
tumn days with the grouse, spent in 
company with a professional shot, i. e., 
a market shooter, with whom the 
writer was thrown much in contact in 
early years. He specialized upon 
ruffed grouse and was capable, all 
things considered, of produc- 
ing more mortality among the 
birds with a given amount of 
ammunition as any one with 
whom I ever scattered shells 
in a grouse covert. From him I 
learned the value of a 26-inch 
barrel, the consistent use for 
grouse of No. 8 chilled shot 
the season through from the 
first day to the last, and the 
finer points of the still hunt- 
ing end of the game for which, 
like many another, I have ever 

since had a weakness. 


O watch him at work was 
to know wing shooting is 
an art, and a pretty art, and 
to realize that practice, or in 
other words experience, alone 
endows a man with the requi- 
site skill to drop his birds with 
a pleasing regularity. 
Finished technique in wing 
shooting is not inborn instinct 
or intuition. It is really ac- 
quired skill and dexterity 
gained through excessive repe- 
tition exactly in ratio to the 
practice gained by a worker 
in any mediun, calling or 
trade. However, thorough 
workman as my companion 
was, he was not infrequently 
overwhelmed with what he 
considered professional dis- 
grace at the things a partridge 
would do to him on occasion, 
and get away with, to furnish 
abundant evidence of the sa- 
gacity of grouse in general. 
It is doubtful if any shot at a typi- 
cal grouse may be regarded as easy 
in the accepted sense, but some are 
more so than others. 


pp sanare the best place to catch 
them for the most comfortable 
shooting is in old and long-abandoned 
pasture land, grown up to low second- 
growth birch, maple and alder with 2 
sprinkling of young pines, juniper and 
barberry bush through which babbles 
(Continued on page 568) 
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bearers. It has held its own in 

regard to price and popularity 
about the best of any fur I know of. 
It is regarded as a ladies’ fur, for it 
is seldom used for men’s coats except 
as a lining, and then only the poorer 
grades are used. One peculiarity about 
it with the fur buyers is, that it is only 
“prime” one day in the year and that 
is the first day of January. If caught 
before that, it is “not quite prime,” and 
if caught after it is “beginning to 
fade.” After they are dressed and 
made up, if a lady goes to buy a set 
of furs, they are “all prime.” 

I have often been amused at some 
naturalists claiming that mink climb 
trees with the agility of a squirrel or 
marten, for in all my experience I 
have never seen one more than six feet 
from the ground and that would be on 
an old log or rotten stump. Their 
short legs and small feet show that 
nature never intended them for climb- 


ing. 


Te mink is one of our best fur 


WELL remember the first mink I 

ever saw. I was about seven years 
old at the time and was being sent one 
day to the hay field with a lunch bas- 
ket on my arm for the men. I was 
crossing a corduroy bridge across a 
dead water brook when a mink came 
up and met me. I had heard the men 
telling many bear stories, no doubt for 
my benefit, and I decided this was a 
bear. I dropped the basket and left 
for home in a hurry. The men got 


tired of waiting and one of them came 
looking for the lunch and found it 
where I dropped it. I found out after- 
wards that the mink had a nest of kit- 
tens under the bridge and she often 
came out and faced the men as they 
passed, 


In camp with Braithwaite in New Brunswick. 














I have seen many accounts where 
trappers claim it is very hard to catch 
mink, but I have always found them 
the most easily caught of any animal 
except the muskrat. In the spring dur- 
ing the rutting season they do a great 
deal of traveling and hardly ever take 
bait, but their curiosity gets them into 
many a scrape. 


HEY travel up and down the 
streams and if you have your traps 
set where there is any open water or 
springs, cut a little pole eight or ten 
feet long and leave a limb or two or 
some knots on the small end; then make 
a loop with the trap chain and slip 
over the end of the pole. Tie the bait 
on the pole two or three feet from the 
end and place the pole at an angle of 
forty-five degrees over the water. Set 
the trap in the water directly under 
the bait with just enough water to 
cover it. If the water is too deep, take 
a handful of boughs or anything else 
and put under the trap to raise it. The 
bait should be ten or twelve inches above 
the trap and directly over it, and every 
mink that comes along will go to smell 
it and get caught. 


REMEMBER one winter I had a 

man in partnership with me trap- 
ping. About the first of March, I said 
it was time to get out the traps, for 
the mink would soon begin traveling. 
My partner said he didn’t think it 
would be any use setting them, as he 
and his partner the winter before had 
set a number of traps and didn’t catch 
a mink, and they were very plentiful 
too. I said we would try it anyway 
and set quite a number along our lines. 
Five days later in going the rounds, 
we found nine and got fifty-two that 
season, 


The Mink, an Interesting 
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OME men, writing about mink, say 
they are seldom caught by other 
animals, but I remember two occasions 


when they were. Once while snowshoe- 
ing across a hardwood ridge, I came 
upon a fresh mink track which I fol- 
lowed thinking I would find a good set. 
I had gone only a few hundred yards 
when I saw where a fox had waylaid 
him and all I got was the tail. An- 
other time I was following a mink track 
down a stream on the ice when sud- 
denly the tracks ended. Looking 
around I saw where a hawk or an owl 
had scooped him up, as I saw the marks 
of the bird’s wings in the snow. 


CONSIDER mink the greatest of 

all game hogs, for they will kill fish 
or anything else for sport. I have seen 
trout holes along streams where there 
would be dozens of trout lying among 
rocks, in holes and on the banks. If 
one gets into a hen house, it will kill 
every hen and chicken before it stops. 

I remember one night of coming to 
camp and telling my man if he would 
catch the fish for supper and break- 
fast, I would cut the wood and cook 
the supper. So he went out on the lake 
on a catamaran and commenced to fish. 
After I had got the wood, I went down 
to the lake to get a pail of water and 
met a mink coming up from the lake 
with a trout. I called my man’s atten- 
tion to it and he said, “I’ll bet he’s got 
all my trout.” I asked him how many 
he had and he said ten or twelve. He 
looked around and sure enough, they 
were all gone. In the meantime, the 
mink had hidden the one he had when 
I met him and was back waiting for 
more. My man caught another trout 
and threw it ashore without taking 
it off the hook. The mink grabbed 

(Continued on page 568) 
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A 
Fish Story 
That 
Is As True 
As Any of 
Them 


The ideal angling yarn should always carry such illustrations as this, but alas—! 


specialist is one who admits he 

knows more about some particu- 
lar thing than anyone else and gets 
people to believe him. The most suc- 
cessful specialist is the one who most 
often and loudest admits what he ad- 
mits. Yet the specialist of yesterday 
must give way for the specialist of 
to-morrow. Take the baby specialist, 
for example. Every three years there 
is a new and absolutely best way to 
feed a baby. Having fathered nine I 
know whereof I speak. Had we taken 
the advice of the 1924 specialist, our 
latest progeny would be living on but- 
termilk. It grieves me to think of the 
tremendous amount of baby food that 
was fed to the pigs when I was a husky 
ten-pounder! 


|= is the day of specialists. A 


HIS story, however, is about the fish 

specialist—I mean the fisherman 
who admits he is a fisherman. I know 
absolutely nothing of the fisherman of 
yesterday. Neither have I knowledge 
or imagination enough to prognosticate 
the species that will infest the streams 
to-morrow; but, having just spent a 
week on the river with three of the 
present-day type, of this I am absolute- 
ly certain, to maintain their reputation 
as fishermen the present generation 
will have to get around to buttermilk 
or something else to lure the elusive 
bass. 

I speak of three of the present-day 
type. Perhaps I should say species. 
The fisherman, as distinguished from 
the average citizen, is a species all unto 
himself. The same may be said of the 
golfer. At the same time, there is as 
much difference between the idiosyn- 
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About Forty” 


By JOHN L. CORLEY 


crasies Of the fisherman and the golfer 
as there is between a speckled trout 
and a niblick. 


HERE is nothing like getting a 

good start, so I will give you the 
personnel of the party that invaded 
the wifds of the Ozarks in early Octo- 
ber and landed at the fork of the 
St. Francis River and Big Creek—as 
pretty-looking fishing ground as ever 
thrilled the heart of a rodsman. First 
there was Ben Gray, known from coast 
to coast (among the Photo Engravers) 
as a peer among fishermen. Then there 
was Dan Hyland, whom anyone would 
call “Dinty” on an hour’s acquaintance. 
He has fished half the worth-while 
streams and lakes from Manitoba to 
Mexico. Being in the speedometer 
business, there is a great deal taken 
for granted when one learns that Dinty 
is a fisherman, and his reputation for 
speed is at once established in spite of 
a modest and retiring disposition. The 
third was Al M. Sperry, who stands 
six feet three and a half when the fish 
are striking, but looks. considerably 
older when they are on a strike. Gray 
and Sperry have been fishing partners 
for many years, and are like brothers, 
only more so. Sperry and Hyland are 
brother members of the Optimist Club, 
and can call one another all kinds of 
names with impunity and joy. 


LL fishermen are members of the 
Optimist Club, whether they pay 
dues there or not. The fourth, last 
and least member of the party was 
the writer, who knew nothing. about 
fishing as a specialist when he started 


out, and knew even less after he spent. 


a week in the company of three spe- 
cialists. Having kept the photo en- 
gravers out of the clutches of the law 
for a number of years, he qualified as 
a friend of Gray’s, and a welcome 
member of the party. 

There is a generally accepted fallacy 
about taking a greenhorn, like myself, 
on a fishing trip. He is supposed to 
be the “hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water”; he is supposed to start the 
fire, peel the potatoes, wash the dishes, 
and do general K. P. duty. But, asa 
matter of fact, he is wined and dined, 
and his only duty is to listen in a re- 
spectful silence and obvious wonder. as 
each of the others tell tales of mar- 
velous accomplishments in fishing, 
which ‘everybody else is too wise to 
believe. 


W E arrived in the early afternoon, 
and the daylight was spent in 
putting the shack in order and getting 


supper. After the dishes were cleared 
away the tackle and fishing parapher- 
nalia of each fisherman was brought 
forth and spread with tender care upon 
a long table. This was a revelation to 
me. Most of my fishing had been done 
with worms, but I knew, in a general 
way, that minnows were a much more 
aristocratic bait, and I had an idea 
that minnows were the right things to 
fish with. I had mentioned this fact 
earlier in the day, and the general pity 
for my deplorable ignorance was so 
plainly written on the faces of these 
fishermen, I saw at once I was in bad. 
At an opportune time, Gray had told 
me, he would take me out for a lesson 
in casting. 

“I want to get you started right,” he 





said. “Now, Sperry is good, but I got 
hold of him a little too late. While I 
taught him a good bit, his form was 
spoiled before I took hold of him.” 
Later in the day, Sperry had privately 
confided in me that he was glad I did 
not know anything about casting, be- 
cause it was always easier to be a good 
rodsman if one was started right, and 
he pointed to Gray as a fair specimen 
of his tutorship. In a very off-handed 
fashion, he informed me that he had 
taught Gray all that he knows about 
fishing. 


ITH this as a background, the 

mystery of the display spread on 
the table that night was even more 
profound. Each man must have had 
at least fifty different kinds of lures. 
{ will not attempt to describe this bait. 
The fisherman who reads this has seen 
the layout so often, this is of little in- 
terest, and if you are not a fisherman, 
and have never had the delirium tre- 
mens, you could never visualize the 
scene, regardless of any description of 
mine. For the want of a better name, 
this favorite pastime is called “fly fish- 
ing,” and these supposed baits are 
called flies, for the simple reason that 
they are not flies. They bear no re- 
semblance to anything that any man 
or fish ever saw before. A very simple 
one is made in this wise. You take 
one feather from the thigh of a one- 


year-old Plymouth Rock hen; another 
feather from the left hind leg of a 
pidy goose; then go out into the sun- 
room where the canary bird is molting 
and pick up three sickly-looking yellow- 
ish feathers; next you take a stick, one 
inch long, and about one-half the thick- 
ness of a lead pencil; carve this stick 
to look exactly like a cross between a 
katy-did and an angle worm; then you 
take a piece of red string and a fish- 
hook; artfully drape the feathers about 
the wood carving, concealing the hook 
among the feathers, so that anybody 
and anything but a blind fish can see 
it, then bind tightly together with 
string. If the lure is to be used in the 
morning instead of the afternoon, a 
blue string should be used; if the 
fishing is to be done south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, you take Do- 
minican feathers instead of Plymouth 
Rock. One must always be careful to 
make this geographical distinction! 


Y far the weirdest type of lure is 

what is known as “heavy bait.” 
These baits are supposed to represent 
minnows, crawfish, clams, frogs, etc. 
They look like a Cubist’s conception of 
the original. The fish are supposed to 
be fooled into believing these are real 
and try to swallow them. I don’t be- 
lieve this theory is correct. I believe 
that any self-respecting fish looks at 
these things either as a joke or an 
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insult. If they are insulted, they show 
it by striking. As a rule, however, the 
average game fish has a fairly well- 
developed sense of humor. 

On the first evening I sat in silence. 
I did not know how to ask an intelligent 
question. At least I feared that any 
question that may have occurred to me 
would not have been intelligent to these 
expert fishermen. 


N our way down the first day, Gray 
had a slight automobile accident, 
which put one of his hands out of com- 
mission temporarily, and he did not try 
to fish when we went out the second 
day of the trip. Sperry and Dinty took 
to Big Creek, as pretty a stream as 
can be found anywhere. Sperry used 
his casting-rod, Dinty his bait-casting 
apparatus; at the end of the day, it 
was unanimously concluded that all of 
th® fish had gone to the larger streams. 
The third day Gray’s hand was still 
sore, and he fished very little. The 
other two, however, worked indus- 
triously, but evening found them sort- 
ing their lures in an effort to discover 
what would tempt the finny tribe—they 
had had no results thus far. 

Gray was confident he could show 
them how to catch fish, and did not 
hesitate to say so. He was eager for 
the try on the fourth day out. He and 
I took the boat and his form was per- 
fect. It had been unanimously agreed 


The intriguing rings in the center of the photo indicate that a lusty bass has just risen to take nourishment—however, 
this manifestation is not always of value to the angler. 
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that a piece of salt pork, added to the 
lure, would be just the thing; all three 
began the process of “poring the pork” 
into them on the morning of the fourth 
day. We whipped the stream through 
a long and beautiful eddy with no re- 
sults. Gray suddenly discovered that 
his hand was not so well as he had 
thought, and we turned in. The other 
two came in later, wishing, I am sure, 
they had a sore hand or two, for they 
were without a fish or an alibi. 


HIS account sounds solemn and 

serious, but the party was neither. 
Good-natured banter was the order of 
the day—listening to Gray and Sperry 
lambast one another was a treat. In 
the evening the farmer boys gathered 
to the shack, and some of the more 
unsophiticated among them were sure 
something desperate would occur before 
we got home. Out of: the arguntent, 
that was continuous, grew a limerick 
which ran as follows: 


“There once was a fellow named 
Sperry, 
Who was always mean and contrary, 
He put salt in our dinner, 
So we killed the old sinner, 
And now we have Sperry to bury.” 


This was recited very solemnly to 
the farmer boys one day before Sperry 
came in, and they were wondering for 
a time whether to take it seriously! 

Gray was our chief cook, but his ef- 
forts at breakfast time were confined 
to eating! Gray loves to sleep. We 
had improvised beds made of the latest 
product of the meadows, which justified 
the following: 


“There once was a fellow named Gray, 
Who loved to sleep in the hay, 

He fished with a fly, 

And he caught ’em—me eye! 
He should have been eating the hay.” 


blige sarcasm of the last line may be 
a little too subtle for one who 
merely reads it, but it was not lost 
on our party. We had it set to music 
before the week was over. 

The morning of.the fifth day saw 
a strange thing happen. By common 
consent the whole party decided they 
should get some minnows for me to 
fish with! I sud- 
denly became an 
object of their 
earnest solici- 
tude. As far as 
I could learn, no 
man had ever 
fished with min- 
nows out of that 
shack, and lived 
to tell it. There 
Was not even a 
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relic of a minnow seine among all the 
equipment that crowded the place; yet, 
here were three experts who not only 
admitted it was the proper thing to 
do, but voluntarily sallied forth to 
catch the minnows for me! Truly, 
“necessity is the mother of invention” 
—and often the father of lies!— 
Among the plunder at the shack was 
a large mosquito net shaped to com- 
pletely entomb a double bed. This was 
dragged forth; bread was tied in the 
center of it. We waded out into the 
stream and weighted it down, and 
waited. After two hours we counted 
about forty minnows, large and small, 
mostly small, very small, and the deed 
was done. 


CHARGE no man and no set of men 

with having ulterior motives, but all 
of them had to face their friends upon 
the return, and I call the world to tes- 
tify to the fact that never yet has a 
set of fishermen returned from a trip 
and admitted they caught no fish! 
After all, a fish is a fish, regardless of 
age, size or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and “forty fish for four fellows,” 
has an alliteration to it that might 
make anyone feel the week had not 
been spent in vain. 

Somewhere, somehow, somebody 
caught a bass that day. After the 
dishes were cleared away a great scien- 
tific operation was performed that 
night. It was a major operation. The 
object was to discover just what the 
fish were feeding on. The stomach was 
carefully dissected out and removed, 
and then—opened. The secret was to 
be learned at last. From its contents, 
we were to learn just what lure to use. 


UT, low and behold, the stomach 

of this one-pound bass was just 
exactly like Mother Hubbard’s cub- 
bard! It was interesting to watch the 
faces of those three experts. They 
were disappointed and _ chagrined. 
True, they had made a great discov- 
ery: the fish were not feeding on any- 
thing! Unbelievable as this may seem, 
it was true. As I had watched these 
three fishermen plying the rod—pour- 
ing the pork into them, or, to be more 
technical, whipping the stream, for the 
past five days without the slightest 
sign of a rise, somewhere down in my 
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This, we think, is a fitting tailpiece. 


inexperienced, inner-consciousness I had 
got a hunch that the fish were not bit- 
ing, but this fact had not occurred to 
these men before. 


lo say you can prove anything 
from history and the Bible; well, 
that empty stomach of a one-pound 
fish proved one thing to these three 
fishermen and an entirely different 
thing to me. While they at once con- 
cluded the fish were not feeding on 
anything, because this particular fish 
had an empty stomach, nothing could 
have been more illogical. The physi- 
cal facts were against them. This fish 
had tried to feed on their lure, they 
had the fish to prove that. It would 
certainly not have tried to feed on a 
fly when its stomach was full. This 
line of reasoning led me to the con- 
clusion that the fish took the lure be- 
cause it was hungry. However, this 
led me to a conclusion which was out 
of harmony with one I had previously 
reached, arid which I have already ex- 
pressed herein, to wit: that the fish do 
not really try to eat this monstrosity 
of a so-called lure, but get mad and 
fight it. A conviction had been grow- 
ing on me during the week that the 
fish along this stream had spent so 
much of their valuable time fighting 
these strange objects that they had de- 
cided not to fight any longer—had 
joined the third party, perhaps—and 
become pacifists—peace at any price. 
However, the fact that this hungry fish 
had tried to capture this bait, seemed 
to utterly disprove my theory that the 
fish had too much sense to be tempted 
or to be fooled by this lure. 


” the hope of getting a little light, I 
propounded this query to the three 
fishermen. If fish will not strike when 
their stomachs are empty, when will 
they strike, and if this fish did not 
strike because its stomach was empty, 


why did it strike? I didn’t get any 
light. Hyland started off on a tale of 
what happened the last time he was 
fishing at Lake Geneva; Sperry 
launched into the “luring” qualities of 
different kinds of lures; and Gray be- 
came very busy and excited explaining 
to both of them at the same time just 
why neither one of them knew what 
they were talking about. 

I proceeded to 
find the answer 
to my own ques- 
tion. Seizing the 
knife, I deliber- 
ately cut the 
fish’s head in 
two, and, just as 
I had expected, 
the poor fish did 
not have any 
(Cont. on p. 566) 





Speckled Trout of the Adirondacks 


Brandy Brook Stands out in Strange Contrast to the Conven- 
tional Idea of a Trout Stream, and the Square-tails that Inhabit 
its Waters are as Temperamental as Opera Stars—Conclusion 


for their indifference to the an- 
gler’s flies, bait or any other lures 
that may be presented to them. Brandy 
Brook trout fooled me for six weeks 


Bier BROOK trout are famed 


before I got wise to their ways. Even 
at the end of that time I would still 
have been unsuccessfully trying and 
trying to outwit the wily denizens of 
Brandy if it hadn’t been for Chan 
Westcott who took pity on me and 
taught me the ropes. This was a num- 
ber of years ago, and I have since 
learned much of these trout who are 
all cruisers from the main lake. 

July and August are the only two 
months to fish Brandy. This is due to 
the fact that at this time of the year 
the water in the lake begins to get 
warm and the trout seek the spring 
holes and run up the flows of all the 
brooks entering the lake. Before going 
any further I must describe Brandy 
to you in detail. It forms in a small 
pond, runs through springy, marshy 
and thickly wooded land until it reaches 
the “potato patch,” a clearing made 
by the lumbermen. Here it turns into 
a quiet, placid stream about thirty feet 
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wide. This is the beginning of the 
flow, that is, where the lake water 
backs up into the bed of the stream 
and was caused by the damming of 
the lake. From the potato patch the 
flow gradually widens until it finally 
joins the lake, a distance of about three 
miles from the end of the running 
water. 

This brook is very much fished. 
Hardly a day goes by that the trout 
are not entertained by an array of 
flies, bait and whatnot, so that you can 
readily see that it requires a bit of 
finesse to tempt them to rise to your 
fly. They cannot be tempted, how- 
ever often, by the dry fly, but by the 
judicious and understanding use of the 
sunken fly. 


OW deeply imbedded in my memory 
are the many tilts I have had with 
these super-educated trout. How te- 
naciously my mind clings to the scenes 
and impressions gathered while hav- 
ing these numerous experiences. 
There comes to my mind a day in 
late July. Evening was just begin- 
ning to send its first warning shadows 


over the waters. We were just com- 
ing from a very successful trip from 
“Dog Pond” where the trout had been 
rising with a glorious abandon, and 
we were all set to conquer the trout of 
Brandy Brook. How vividly the trip 
up the “flow” comes to my memory, 
my pardner in the stern of the St. 
Lawrence skiff and myself at the oars. 


Cy in the flooded stump lands to 
the left, a water wilderness that 
stretches almost to the base of Bear 
Mountain, a loon greeted us welcome, 
greeted us with the wild, wilderness 
cry that typifies above all other sounds 
in nature, the elemental forces of the 
universe. 

As we entered the narrow stretch 
near the “potato patch” a friendly old 
man hailed us. He was the most dis- 
appointed fellow one could imagine. 
He informed us that he had been fish- 
ing steadily ever since early morning, 
that the trout had been jumping 
around him in the most exasperating 
way all day long and still he had not 
connected with a single fish. He was 
about ready to give it up as a bad job, 
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Taking it easy at noon time. One 


but I told him to cheer up, that the 
best fishing of the day was as yet be- 
fore us, that we intended making a 
night of it. He was a mighty good 
sport and decided to stick it out, so 
came with us while we pitched our 
tent and made ready for our campaign 
on Brandy Brook. 


iA * 7 P.M. we staked our skiff just 
below the “potato patch” and the 
friendly old man settled himself below 
us where he could watch us work. The 
trout were rising freely and in great 
numbers, but to my mind they were 
not feeding on any of the flies on the 
surface. Occasionally, however, I no- 
ticed a slight bulge on the surface 
which denoted a fish feeding beneath, 
on nymphae. That decided our plans 
for the evening’s fishing We would 
use wet flies. 

Stringing up our leaders with black 
gnat as hand fly, hare’s ear as drop- 
per, and MacGinty as tail fly we were 
soon ready to try our skill. Carefully 
I made my first cast, letting the flies 
alight as softly as thistledown on the 
water. Then I let them sink, at the 
same time keeping a reasonably taut 
line. My whole being was keyed up 
to the highest pitch, which was neces- 
sary to make a successful strike under 
these conditions. 


ROBABLY a minute passed as I 

let the flies slowly sink in the 
placid water. Then I felt a slight 
touch. As quick as thought I struck 
and was fast to a fighting “Brandy” 
trout. Straight to the surface he 
came, the very instant the hook struck 
home and we had a pretty display of 
acrobatics, as he milled the surface of 
the water into a foam. He then took 
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would scarcely call this a trout stream, yet it abounds with 


big fellows. 


it into his head to go down stream, 
but “Brandy” is not a place where one 
can let trout run where he pleases. 


NE’S rod must be of sufficient 

backbone to use drastic measures 
if necessary, or else the fish can find 
innumerable snags and weeds to twist 
the line around and thus break loose. 
In this case the trout was so lusty and 
pulled so vigorously that he loosened 
_ our skiff from its moorings and pard- 
ner had quite a time keeping us from 
following the trout into the channel, 
which if it had happened might have 
ruined the fishing for a time. At last 
I tired the beggar out enough to get 
the net under him and our eyes rested 
on a goodly specimen of Brandy Brook, 
a two pound native. He had taken 
the black gnat. 


T 8:30 pardner and I both had our 

limit, every trout having been 
hooked in the same manner as the 
first. The pattern of fly did not seem 
to make any difference, as they took in- 
discriminately each one of the flies we 
had on our cast. Our friend, the old 
man, had not had a strike. He blamed 
it on his flies, so we gave him some 
of ours and then watched him for a 
time. He could not seem to get on 
to the strike, which was made while 
the fly was sinking, claimed emphati- 
cally that he wasn’t getting any 
strikes, but I am positive that the trout 
were hitting his flies, without his feel- 
ing it. 

To feel and strike a fish on a sink- 
ing but otherwise motionless fly re- 
quires much experience and practice, 
but it is an art’and should be culti- 
vated if one intends fishing the dead 
waters of the North Woods. This 


trick, learned so thor- 
oughly in the Adiron- 
dacks, has served me 
in good stead in the 
Catskill streams, in 
those long quiet pools. 
It is rarely effective, 
however, until an 

‘ hour before dark and 
from then through- 
out the night. 


HE cast should 

be made as care- 
fully as when fish- 
ing the dry fly, let- 
ting the flies alight 
very softly on the 
surface. Then they 
should be allowed to 
sink of their own ac- 
cord. If it is day- 
light the line should 
be watched very care- 
fully and one can 
see the strike by an almost impercep- 
tible movement of the line. If the wa- 
ter is extremely clear the sudden gleam 
of pink in the water will often an- 
nounce the taking of the fly, and one 
cannot strike too quickly. Often one 
will imagine seeing something under 
the surface, but it is so vague that it 
is laid to the imagination. There is 
one rule to follow when this occurs. 
Rest assured that you are not having 
hallucinations and STRIKE. You will 
surprise yourself. 


N the late evening as the shadows 

become heavy enough to obscure the 
vision, then it is necessary to culti- 
vate the sense of feelings to the nth 
power.’ After a few years’ experience 
one almost senses the presence of a 
trout before he strikes by a slight mo- 
tion of the line which is readily felt 
if the rod is ultra-sensitive and the 
angler himself is a part of the tool 
he is handling. 

On the night in question very few 
trout were taken outside the ones 
killed by my pardner and me. This I 
credit entirely to our knowledge of the 
sunken, motionless strike. Another 
thing that often brings home the ba- 
con in this method of fishing is to 
strike after the fly has sunk a bit, 
whether one feels a fish or not. 

Very often this will result in taking 
a trout, but it does not work nearly 
as well as the other method. 


HE very next evening following this 

we encountered conditions entirely 
different. The trout rose freely all 
through the day, but not to the an- 
glers’ flies. No less than twenty an- 
glers tried their skill on them, to no 
avail. I spent’two hours in the early 
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morning and two 
hours in the early 
evening trying to get 
a rise, but failed. I 
tried nearly every fly 
I owned and every 
method and trick I 
knew, but I might 
just as well have 
cast over the fields, 
for all the reward 
my efforts brought. 


At 7:30 I quit fish- 
ing and watched the 
different anglers. One 
of them was truly an 
expert fly caster. The 
way his flies alighted 
on the water and the 
action he imparted to 
them when he wished 
to do so, was surely 
enough to tempt any 
trout. And they were 
interested in his offerings, for I saw 
at least ten trout turn over for his 
flies, but for some reason or other they 
would stop just short of taking ahold. 
At one time the angler started the 
flies over the water in swift jerks. 


SAW a trout start following and 
then leave as usual. For some rea- 
son or other the angler turned to 


speak with his companion leaving his 


flies sink as he did so. While talking 
he mechanically drew the flies a very 
short distance and then let them rest 
again. A second time the angler did 
this and at the same instant I saw 
a trout bravely take the tail fly. The 
angler did not take the hint thus 
handed him or perhaps he did not 
realize what had prompted the 
strike, but I had and I promptly 
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A slight breeze stirs the surface of Brandy Brook sufficiently to make conditions ideal for the 


fly caster. 


marked it down for future refer- 
ence. 


HERE is always more or less ban- 

tering between the different par- 
ties fishing “Brandy” and there was a 
remark passed around this evening to 
the effect that the trout were not go- 
ing to start biting until nine o’clock. 
I laughingly made the crack that I 
would catch one at the stroke of nine. 
Of course I had no idea of doing so, 
at the time of making the comment, 
but afterward began thinking. “Why 
not?” 


T least I could make every effort to 
make my crack come true and it 
would be quite a joke. 
First I picked out my spot for the 
night’s fishing. From my vantage 


and some husky “brookies.” 


point I could see a sunken log on the 
further side of the brook. From the 
many gleams and flashes I saw near 
this log, I figured that for some rea- 
son or other there were a number of 
trout hanging around it. Having set- 
tled this matter I turned my attentior 
to my book of flies. As I went over my 
assortment I failed to see any fly that 
gave me confidence, and knowing pard- 
ner’s lucky hunches were worth listen- 
ing to, I called him up from the brook. 


E had in his book a number of ca- 

hill quill flies, tied on No. 8 L.S. 
hooks. The wings were genuine sum- 
mer wood-duck, the hackle a blue gray 
and very thin, but stiff. The tail was 
a few wisps of wood-duck. Although 
the flies were large, they were very 
delicate, and pardner informed me 
that he had been saving them for just 
such times as this. 

Every other angler on the brook 
was using either two or three flies 
and a fairly heavy leader. We decided 
to use only the one fly and our lightest 
dry fly tapered leader. We each made 
up three casts to be ready for any 
emergency and sat down to await the 
fatal hour. 

Nine o’clock came and not a trout 
had been caught since the one men- 
tioned. As I made my initial cast I 
suddenly felt sure that I was going 
to have good fortune. 


EMEMBERING the hint I had 
gathered from my earlier obser- 
vations, I let my flies sink a bit, then 
pulled them sharply about a foot, then 
repeated. As I gave the flies the sec- 
ond jerk I connected. “Well, boys,” I 
said, “you were right. They started 
(Continued on page 571) 
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The Ruffed Grouse Dog 


Caution and Bird Sense 
are Cover Dog Essentials 


OG breeders who 
produce setters 
largely for New 
England and 
other sections 
where cover 
shooting is the 
rule, are not 
agreed as to 
what is the best 
type of setter 

for this work, although most sportsmen 
who shoot much in cover know a good 
ruffed grouse dog when they have seen 
him at work. 

This difference of opinion, as it exists 
to-day, is largely the product of our 
bench show system of selecting terrier 
or poodle men who never go afield to 
judge our setters. In the early days 
of bench shows it was the sportsmen’s 
organizations that gave the shows. 
Sportsmen who owned or bred dogs for 
field work were selected for judges, and 
these men, with an eye for utility type, 
were not so free, as present-day judges 
are, in passing out blue ribbons to dogs, 
whose chief qualifications for notice 
was a handsome, useless head and coat. 
The early setter judges were attracted 
by setter beauty, but mere useless 
beauty alone would not win high honors 
in a working-dog class. What the 
judges demanded was first, good tools 
to work with, and then the more beauty 
the better. Under this system of 
judges we had among the winners such 
handsome and useful dogs as Druid,’ 
Queen Mab, Paris, Clip and others of 
a similar type, which were not only 
handsome dogs, but they had field-trial 
records to prove the worth of their 
working parts and the correctness of 
the judges’ awards. 


HIS handsome utility type of dog 

has all but ceased to exist. In the 
place of this type we have a distinct 
show type, of little value as a field dog, 
and the small wiry, racing, field-trial 
setter of the South and West. These 
two types have been bred long enough 
to the business for which they exist to 
breed comparatively true to their re- 
spective types. They serve the purpose 
for which they have been created. 

The sportsman who looks for a setter 
to use in cover shooting has these 
created groups to select from. He may 
buy a young dog with a long string 
of blue ribbon ancestors and near rela- 
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tives, a winner at good shows under 
popular judges. Naturally, unless he 
is something of an expert, he will feel 
that he has bought a lot of approved 
setter type in the near and remote 
ancestry of his purchase; and the dog 
of authentic type ought to prove a good 
field dog. 

But the dog fails in the field. In the 
course of time his owner comes to know 
that his dog’s near and remote ances- 
tors were mere show dogs without the 
instinctive and physical qualities that 
are the product of persistent culture. 


ISCARDING this type of setter, 

the sportsman turns to the field 
trial group, and when he finally gets a 
young setter whose sire was a cham- 
pion, and whose dam’s sire and other 
ancestors were champions, he feels cer- 
tain that he has a real field dog, bred 
to the work required of him. But when 
his trainer turns him loose he goes 
galloping through the  huckleberry 
bushes and alders at about a ten or 
twelve mile an hour gait. Possibly the 
dog will not get lost, but he will scour 
a great deal of country and see many 
birds on the wing. 

Of course the dog would point 
staunchly if he had a chance, but there 
is small chance of that kind of a dog 
getting points in a ruffed grouse coun- 
try unless he happens to be near a 
bevy of quail. To point a bevy of a 
dozen or fifteen quail moving through 
the field is no great trick for a gallop- 
ing bird dog. The scent is strong and 
the dog is almost sure to feel it in time 
to check his pace and locate the birds. 
At that sort of work in wide open 
country the popular field trial dog is 
of some use. It does not matter how 
fast he goes for the birds will stop 
him. However, the modern field trial 
dog has been overbred to his special 
style of hunting and has developed into 
a bevy dog, with no patience for work 
on single birds. He will not do for the 
East, and this the sportsman who wants 
a cover dog will learn in good time. 


UT what kind of a setter is he to buy 
that will meet his requirements? 
There is no large special group of 
setters bred to the requirements of a 
cover dog. When the sportsmen and 
breeders who need such a dog get to- 
gether and go seriously about the busi- 
ness of creating what they need, we 


will have a group of setters whose 
physical and psychical being will fit 
them for cover work, just as the field 
trial dog is fitted for his work, and 
just as the show dog is made to suit his 
particular field. 


OOD judges of field trial conforma- 

tion can form a fairly good opinion 
of a setter’s worth for cover work by 
seeing him move in the field. They can 
also form a fairly accurate judgment of 
a dog’s temperament by seeing him at 
work, although he does not do any ac- 
tual bird work. However, the only cer- 
tain test of his merits is to see him on 
game. If he is of the proper physical 
type, covers his ground properly, and 
uses judgment in handling game, his 
general worth is thus made manifest. 
Any other form or test involves a great 
deal of guess-work. So that if a group 
of setters are to be-created for cover 
work the foundation for such a breed 
should be laid with dogs which have 
proven their worth in public tests. 

If field trials are held in the cover 
country for the avowed purpose of 
creating a cover dog of a particular 
type, it will not take long to establish 
such a type and maintain it. To do 
this effectually there should be a com- 
munity of effort to reach the same 
ideal, for if several organizations are 
to struggle with a variety of ideals the 
result will be a lack of desired uni- 
formity. 

With all the field trial organizations 
federated into a parent organization 
this difficulty would be easily over- 
come, as the several individual associa- 
tions would each have a voice in the 
parent organization in the matter of 
setting up an ideal and framing rules 
and regulations for establishing a type 
that would conform-'to the accepted 
ideal. 


HE popular field trial dog has not 

been created this way. He has 
rather come into being through the 
agency of natural selection, carried on 
over a period of nearly fifty years. 
There has been nobody in authority to 
check undesirable ‘development, which 
is as much a part of good breeding as 
the development of desirable qualities. 
The modern field trial is simply the 
result of hreeding to a performance 
pedigree. By this process these dogs 

(Continued on page 564) 
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A beautiful example of the little gun. 


The Gun 
Itself 
and Its 


Ammunition 


Possibilities of the .410 Bore Shotgun 


S we have seen, the little .410 
A gives splendid pattern results, 

and we know of several men in 
California who have used this gun 
successfully in quail shooting over 
dogs. 

Such shooting as recorded in this 
treatise, however, cannot be obtained 
with just any .410. Every good shot- 
gun of any gauge must be bored true 
and be properly chambered and choked 
to give good results. If a gun is so 
bored it will shoot all standard car- 
tridges reasonably well and will shoot 
splendidly those to which it is adapted. 
A 12-gauge that shoots even so poorly 
as 40 per cent. is still a good killing 
field gun if the pellets are distributed 
well, but the smaller the bore the more 
necessary it is that the cartridge and 
gun give the highest per cent. patterns 
possible, to insure successful field work. 
To enable the reader to more intelli- 
gently choose his gun and ammunition, 
is the reason for giving the shooting of 
three makes of guns and four well- 
known factory loaded cartridges. 


NDEAVORING to find out what 
was the trouble with the average 
.410, and why they do not shoot well, 
we find that the chamber, cone, bore, 
and choke of every make is different. 
Thus, in fifteen guns tested, the varia- 
tion in bore was found to be from .405 
to .426. The cone length varied from 
one to six-tenths of an inch, and other 
variations too numerous to go into here 
occurred. , No wonder most of the guns 
shoot poorly. 
The ocular manifestations of the poor 
shooting of these badly bored guns is 
exampled, as follows: 
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Western 2%-in. factory loaded car- 
tridge containing 162 No. 8 chilled 
pellets. 

Distance—35 yards from the muzzle 
of the gun. All patterns counted. 


20-in. circle Shot spread 
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HIS series of eight shots, fired from 

a supposedly full-choke gun, shows 
an average of 67.6 pellets, or 41.7 per 
cent. to the 20-in. circle at 30 yards. 
This is over 30 per cent. poorer average 
than the other guns give with this same 
load and under the same conditions. 
Further, it will be noted that the pat- 
tern spread is from 30 in. to 45 in., 
which means a miserable game-crip- 
pling gun. It was from the shooting 
of such guns as this that the impres- 
sion was gained that the small gauges 
necessarily shoot wider patterns than 
the larger bores. There is no excuse 
for such miserably bored guns, except 
cheapness, and the makers had better 
increase the price to allow for the in- 
creased cost of good boring, for if they 
would turn out good shooting weapons 
the demand for this little gun would be 
enormous. 


- is likely that these poor guns are 
mainly the result of carelessness, 
because one of the great loading com- 


panies wrote us that they pattern their 
.410 cartridges in a 30-in. circle at 25 
yards. Now it is obviously ridiculous 
to spread a little dab of shot like %-oz. 
over a 30-in. circle, yet it is quite likely 
the gun-makers have just such a pat- 
tern in mind when boring their guns. 


HAT we need to popularize this 

little gun is a good double barrel 
of real .410-bore dimensions by a good 
maker, to be sold at a moderate price. 
If one of our best makers would put 
out such a gun, to weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of five pounds or a little less, 
and sell around $75.00, we sincerely 
believe that within two years’ time it 
would outsell any gun they have on the 
market to-day. The gun is as fascinat- 
ing to shoot as the .22 rifle, and has 
cheap ammunition and no recoil, so 
that no “game” from tin cans to Eng- 
lish sparrows is too trivial for its use; 
yet it is efficient for three out of four 
shotgun shots that are taken during 
the year. It is a splendid little practice 
gun and will improve anybody’s shoot- 
ing just as the .22 rifle will. 


UR ammunition for the .410 is 
good, as we have seen, but there 

is plenty of room for improvement in 
both ammunition and guns. For the 
best ballistic results with the shotgun, 
we should have only one length car- 
tridge for each gauge, with just one 
size of shot and one powder charge. 
With this fixed load, the shotgun borer 
could make guns that would give the 
highest and most uniform results, but 
of course the wide range of usefulness 
of the shotgun requires all sizes of 
pellets and varying charges of powder. 
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Unfortunatelly, to meet this demand, 
the ammunition maker committed the 
crime of making various - lengthed 
shells, and. then the unlucky barrel 
borer, in trying to adapt his barrel to 
these various lengths, and still more 
variable loads, has produced guns that 
handle all the loads for any given 
gauge fairly well, but with a boring 
that is best for none. Each gun-maker 
has attempted to accomplish this 
“handle all loads” result with his own 
boring, which varies from the boring 
of all the others. Thus a vicious cycle 
has resulted between the gun and 
ammunition makers; each is trying to 
adapt his output to the variables of the 
other and neither can succeed perfectly. 


HORT cases in long chambers are 

notoriously an abomination. The 
U. S. Cartridge Company has gotten 
around this difficulty in the .410 by their 
clever device of the 2-in. all-brass case, 
which, on account of its very thin walls 
and low base, enables them nct only to 
use full 2%4-in. paper case charges, but 
to use greatly oversized wads which 
prevent gas leakage in the chamber 
ahead of the case, before the load gets 
into the barrel. This enables them to 
get good results in both 2-in. and 2%4- 
in. chambered guns. On account of the 
variations in barrel boring, as noted 
above, these cartridges do not give best 
results in all guns, but they do very 
well in every gun, and when well adapt- 
ed to the boring of the gun, results are 
truly remarkable. 

A gun specially bored for this brass 
cartridge would be a powerful little 
weapon, but it would not use paper car- 
tridges at all well, because the bore 
would be something like .448 instead of 
something like .410, as at present. 


VEN more so than the .32-gauge, 

the difficulty in using the .410 is 
in being able to hit game with its nar- 
row pattern. We have always found 
that long barrels and front and rear 
ivory bead sights help us to hit well 
with small-gauge very close-shooting 
guns. With this in mind, we are hav- 
ing an American concern send us out a 
80-in. barreled .410 bore gun made to 
our special requirements, and we shall 
be much disappointed if we do not get 
better patterns and hit game better 
with these long barrels than we can 
with a 26-in. barreled gun. We hoped 
this gun would arrive in time to report 
its shooting here, but since it has not, 
we shall report it later, should it prove 
of interest. 

We think the long barrels will be an 
improvement on the gun in every re- 
spect, without being a detriment in any 
way; as, for example, are long barrels 
on a 12-gauge, by making it too heavy. 
For those who like short barrels, little 
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objection can be offered to them in this 
tiny gun, because by the old barrel 
borer’s rule of .45 times the diameter 
of the barrel, the length would be only 
18.45 inches; and aside from improved 
alignment, little benefit can be expected 
from long barrels. 


N ordering your gun, have it cham- 

bered for and tested with 2%-in. 
paper cases of the kind you wish to 
shoot. Further, have it regulated for 
No. 8 and No. 6 chilled shot, specifying 
the make of cartridge you expect to 
use. Do not worry about No. 9s, since 
they will always be shot well enough 
by a gun that shoots No. 8s well. With 
these instructions, if you have a real 
gun-maker, you will get a sure enough 
gun. 

There is little doubt that for quail 
shooting in thick brush, or at 25 yards 
and under ranges, the right barrel 
might be bored improved cylinder with 
excellent results, but we do not approve 
of anything but full choke boring for 
these tiny guns. By opening up the 
pattern, you lessen both its deadliness 
and sportiness, and detract greatly 
from the real charm of the gun. Fur- 
ther, look at the patterns of the modified 
choke (right) barrel of the gun re- 
ferred to and you will see that the 
patterns are not as regular as the 
full choke patterns; and what you can’t 
see, is that they also have a bad crip- 
pling fringe. 

Always use chilled shot in these small 
guns. Chilled shot is superior to soft 
shot in all guns for any kind of shoot- 
ing, but in the very small gauges it is 
absolutely necessary to get satisfactory 
results in the field. Chilled shot has at 
least 10 per cent. superiority of pattern 
over soft shot, and more than that in 
a full-choked gun. Further, chilled 
shot will kill game better than soft 
shot, provided sufficiently large pellets 
be used, and it will not tear your game 
to shreds and stuff it with lead, as soft 
shot does. 


N ordering your gun, follow the in- 
structions—should they appeal to 
you—for ordering a. 32-gauge given 
under the study of that gun. What is 
said there fits the .410 equally as well, 
except the weight of a .410 should not 
exceed 5 pounds with any length bar- 
rels. The .410 is especially adapted to 
field work where game is plentiful, or 
where it can be.shot within the extreme 
range of 35 yards, and better where it 
can be shot within 30 and 32 yards. 
With these limitations, there are no 
other “ifs” nor “ands” about this de- 
lightful little gun. 

Do not be afraid of the .410. Within 
its limitations, any good shot can use 
it well. The writer is no unusual shot 
and what he has done you can do. If 
you are worried about that reduced bag 





limit, or are tired of killing nearly 
every shot, get a dainty little .410- 
gauge, for which you can carry enough 
cartridges, if you like, to serve you a 
week, along with several different sizes 
of shot to meet the exigencies of your 
hunt, and still hardly know you are 
carrying any weight of either gun or 
ammunition. 


ITH this equipment, you will get 

joy out of the limited bag that 
has never been surpassed in any big 
bag, and help to conserve game; you 
will feel your old ambition, to become 
a better shot, return as you never 
thought possible, and you will become 
a better shot and a better sportsman— 
nothing more could be asked of any gun 
and any ammunition. 


Notes on 410 Bore Ammunition 


This gauge is richly supplied with 
ammunition by all the great cartridge 
factories. Shells are supplied in two 
lengths—2” and 2%”. The 2” shells 
are made in both paper and all brass, 
while the 2%” length is supplied in 
paper cases only. Cartridges for this 
gauge, like the 32 gauge, belong to the 
faith worshippers’ society, in that the 
only specification known about any 
load is the size of shot. The quantity 
and kind of powder and quantity of 
shot is not known. There are four 
standard loads put out by all the load- 
ing companies. The shot sizes are 
4-6-7%2-10 chilled and perhaps soft 
shot also, when desired. By cutting 
open and weighing a number of shot 
charges, from as many different car- 
tridges, the quantity was found to be 
about % ounce in all the 2%” car- 
tridges and the 2” U. S. All Brass car- 
tridges. The 2” paper case cartridges 
seem to contain about ys oz. lighter 
shot charges. 

The 2%” cartridge made this gauge 
shotgun. It is a powerful cartridge 
and gives close to standard 12 gauge 
velocities. “It will kill a rabbit at 
40 yards” is a common statement seen 
in English advertisements in regard 
to this shell and gun, and this shell 
and a good gun will do this very thing. 
This is an astounding statement for 
so tiny a gun, but it is true neverthe- 
less. : 

In looking at the shot sizes for this 
gun, we are led to wonder why the big 
No. 4 shot? The answer is: public 
demand. This is the single barrel rab- 
bit shooter’s load. Why the demand, 
we do not know, because No. 6 will 
kill rabbits farther and better than 
No. 4, since the pattern is so much 
better and the pellets have plenty of 
velocity and weight to kill said rabbit 
to 40 yards. Be that as it may, the 
rabbit hunter comes in and asks for 

(Continued en page 564) 
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The evening flight. 


don’t all shoot alike. Did you 

see that last miss? I led him 
just the same as the last one that 
came over at just the same distance 
and speed, and I placed him right in 
the centre. I don’t think sixes will 
give a pattern that will cover teal at 
forty yards with any certainty.” 

“No, of course not. It must be the 
shells.” This sarcastic comment was 
from one of the party who had heard 
my tirade against the sixes. 

“Well, anyway, I am going to bring 
trap loads next time,” I replied. 

That incident took place two weeks 
before, so on this nice day in October 
we headed our car back toward the 
same marsh on the farm of my friend, 
Mr. J. D. Barclay, in Griggs County, 
North Dakota. We had always had 
good shocting at this particular place, 
and were sure to meet with a hearty 
welcome from the owner. There is 
nothing that tends to insure my plea- 
sure on a shooting trip quite so much 
as the knowledge that my presence in 
the duck blind will meet with the ap- 
proval of the owner. That was one 
reason we headed for the Barclay 
marsh. 


“Deore an these shells, they 


HAT marsh is really a small lake, 

being almost a mile in length and 
extending north from where it touches 
the highway. The highway itself, with 
its deep ditches filled with heavy 
marsh grass, made excellent blinds. 
Several miles southwest of this marsh 
there is a lake of considerable size. 
A portion of the ducks flushed from 
our marsh would head straight for 
this lake, and the shooter who was con- 
tent to use the highway for a blind 
very often found himself in line of a 
good flight of ducks. And when there 
were a good number of hunters around 


the country, the shooter would have 
game coming from both directions. 

Right here is where I got my chance 
to work out my test of trap loads on 
blue-wing teal. There were a great 
number of blue-wings on this marsh, 
with a good sprinkling of gadwall and 
redhead. F 

LaBine waded over to an island lo- 
cated in the centre of the marsh. Doc 
Murray took a position near the north 
end of the marsh, while Hank Glass 
and I decided to take our chances from 
the highway and use the ditches for 
our blinds in hopes of getting some 
pass shooting. 

If you would learn to shoot ducks 
by getting a continual variety of 
shots, just park yourself in good cover 
where blue-wing teal are nosing around, 
preferably in singles. I think they 
will give you more angles, speeds and 
altitudes than any duck that flies. 


ROM the highway we had a clear 

view in either direction. There 
was a strong south wind and the ducks 
that came to us from the north came 
low down over the water, rather too 
low. More than one warning “look 
out” escaped our lips as one of those 
blue-wings would suddenly appear di- 
rectly in front, and with a slight raise 
pass over our position like a rocket. 
This shooting required quickness in 
twisting around to get a rear or quar- 
tering shot as those fast little sports 
sped away. There was no such thing 
as a straight overshot, and to get them 
coming straight at me was something 
out of my line. 

My friends were somewhat skepti- 
cal of trap loads for real live game, 
and I was the target for many a jest 
on the trip from home, and was begin- 
ning to doubt a little myself. 

Hank called my attention to a high 


Blue-wing 
Teal and © 
Trap Loads 


The Story of a Successful 
Experiment 


By FRANK E. RORKE 


one headed our way and when he was 
straight over I gave him a long lead 
and he came down end over end. I 
called to Hank, “How was that for a 
trap load?” He admitted that they 
were bad medicine for teal. 


E had just retrieved this one 
when another started past off to 
my right. I led him about twelve 
feet, and just as he was directly over 
the road I pulled. His wings ceased 
functioning and he sailed on through 
the air, finally striking the ground 
and bouncing several times before com- 
ing to a stop. I marked him down but 
did not retrieve him at once as I knew 
he would be there when I wanted him. 
By this time the other fellows far- 
ther north were settled in their posi- 
tions and had begun to do some shoot- 
ing. This stirred up quite a number 
of birds and sent some our way. The 
chap on the island was getting some 
shooting and we could see his birds 
drop, so we were glad to know that 
we would not be called upon to fur- 
nish the entire bag. We could also 
hear Murray farther north, and he al- 
ways gets his “percentage.” 


ssT_ JANK, get that redhead,” I called 

as one suddenly appeared 
straight over, and Hank got him. He 
came over a little to the left and quite 
high, but he turned over at the first 
shot, dead in the air. Hank kind of 
mumbled to himself, “you don’t need 
trap loads for redheads.” But I heard 
it. And there was no room for argu- 
ment. Hank had given a demon- 
stration that was better than a dozen 
technical arguments. But nevertheless, 
sometime when you are after teal, try 
trap loads. You will be agreeably sur- 
prised. 

(Continued on page 562) 
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COMMON SENSE VS. SENTIMENTALISM 
IN RELATION TO SPORTS 


REAMERS are beginning to envision a new 

D golden age when firearms and fishing tackle 

will be known only as relics of barbarism, 

and when the perfected superman shall have abol- 

ished the struggle for existence, and all organisms 

from the microbe to mammal may be indefinitely 
sustained on a synthetic elixir of life. 

No doubt, by that time the superman can solve 
the problem of the congestion of living things that 
will then exist in a better way than that chosen by 
the Creator. 

Humanity has been crawfishing towards a 
higher state of civilization with amazing rapidity 
these thousands of years, but the goal of an ideal 
and consistent existence is a long, long way up the 
road yet. At the present time our strivings for an 
Utopian condition of society are filled with contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. Perhaps this but 
emphasizes the fact that we are on our way. How- 
ever, it might be just as well to strive for con- 
sistency in our progress and move forward with 
understanding and with some degree of recogni- 
tion of the stage we have reached in our long 
journey. 

The sensibilities of some persons seem periodic- 
ally to undergo a severe trial. At one season the 
anglers are found over the country lugging around 
their allegedly torturous paraphernalia; at another 
season the hunters roam the fields and hills with 
their guns, also allegedly torturous. And at such 
times there is always someone lamenting the 
cruelty of hunting and fishing. 

The animals of the wild places appeal to the 
sentiment of people. And it is right that they 
should. However, sentimentality is entirely a 
different matter. 

Many wax indignant over the killing of wild life 
by the hunter or fisherman, yet the processes of 
our slaughter houses and our own back-yard butch- 
erings do not trouble them in the least. When it 
comes time to kill Johnny’s pet rabbit for the Sun- 
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day dinner it is only a matter to be handled with 
diplomacy and with as much dispatch as possible. 
Of course, Johnny may think it cruel, and, strange 
as it may seem to those who pretend to see cruelty 
in the shooting of a wild rabbit, the sportsman 
himself is likely to agree with Johnny. The true 
sportsman cannot help but feel that the animal is 
being betrayed; it has learned to trust its human 
friends, only to meet death at the hands that have 
caressed it. Yet those who condemn hunting and 
fishing condone this betrayal as being the God- 
given right of mankind. 

While we may betray trusting domestic animals 
without protest, we cannot pursue the wild birds 
of the air or the beasts of the fields or the fish of 
the streams where the animals pursued have a 
chance to outwit or escape the pursuer without 
bringing down upon our heads a shower of pro- 
tests that the killing is cruel. The killing that is 
done by the hunter or fisherman is the most merci- 
ful of all, and the fairest of all. 

A sportsman may be cruel, but most sportsmen 
are not, and certainly all deserving the name are 
not. 

To the wild animal whose life is one long strug- 
gle against its enemies, and whose life almost with- 
out exception comes to a violent end in the course 
of nature, the pursuit by the hunter is but an inci- 
dent of its existence. In facing this danger the 
animal maintains what freedom it possesses or can 
possess. The domestic animal has no freedom and 
finds its death not at the hands of an enemy who 
may be escaped but at the hands of a friend who 
cannot be escaped. 

Does it render a humane service to the deer to 
allow it to run unmolested by rifle ball only to fall 
a prey to the mountain lion—which also, under the 
plan of the hyper-idealist, would be permitted to 
multiply? If the deer could choose, would it accept 
death from fang and claw, an always present 
danger, in preference to death by the swifter and 
more merciful bullet during a few days in the 
year? 7 

Wild life always has existed under the law of 
the survival of the fittest, and it will continue to 
do so for a long time to come. And man will con- 
tinue to eat meat. These facts will remain facts 
for many a generation. Why not admit it and act 
accordingly? 

This is not a plea for the pensioning of domestic 
animals, but rather for a sensible view of hunting 
and fishing, and for a realization that it is not 
cruelty to perpetuate hunting and fishing as sports. 
The sport is not in the killing—all sportsmen will 
agree to that. The killing is incidental and serves 
exactly the same purpose as the killing of domestic 
animals—the providing of food. 

Hunting and fishing form the more humane 
method of obtaining meat for the table, although 
the demands of mankind for animal food make the 
slaughter house and the backyard butcherings nec- 
essary. It is more sportsman-like and more hu- 
mane to take the gun or fishing rod and go out 
into the open in pursuit of game than to take an 
ax or cudgel and go out to the poultry yard or 
rabbit hutches. 

More attention should be given to the propaga- 
tion of wild life and its conservation, if for no 
other reason than that for which domestic animals 
are propagated and maintained—the stocking of 





the larder. The wild game would make it possi- 
ble occasionally to supply the family with delica- 
cies without paying high tribute to the butcher, 
which would be a genuine satisfaction. 

But a more important reason for the mainte- 
nance of wild life lies in the benefits that come as 
by-products of the hunt and the fishing trip. There 
is more blessing for the human being in bringing 
down a wily old mallard with a gun that must be 
handled with skill to turn the trick, and all that 
such a performance implies and demands, than in 
decapitating a pet chicken with an ax. And the 
bird would prefer the former death to the latter. 

Long life to hunting and fishing! 
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NEARLY 92,000 FOREST FIRES SWEPT 
COUNTRY DURING 1924 


EARLY 92,000 forest fires swept 29,000,000 
N acres of public and private lands during the 

calendar year 1924, according to a report 
just compiled by the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The actual money 
damage was $38,000,000 exclusive of damage to 
young growth, watershed protection, wild life, and 
recreational facilities. 

The figures, say forestry officials, clearly reflect 
the bad forest fire conditions which prevailed last 
year, especially in many Southern States and in 
California. Compared with the calendar year 


1923, the 1924 figures represent an increase of - 


24,000 fires, and compared with the 9-year average 
an increase of 45,000 fires, or nearly 100 per cent. 
In acreage swept by the flames the 1924 figures 


are only slightly larger than those for 1923, but 
are almost double the acreage figures representing 
the 9-year average. 

Money damage in 1924, estimated at $38,000,- 
000, is $10,000,000 above the 1923 estimate, and 
$18,000,000 higher than the 9-year average of 


$20,000,000. Damage to young growth, water- 
shed protection, wild life, and recreational facili- 
ties, and losses to the lumber industry, including 
wages and other economic values, are not included. 

William B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice, states that the material increase in the num- 
ber of forest fires reported during 1924 is partly 
the result of more complete reports, although 1924 
was a very bad year in many sections of the coun- 
try. 

“Excessively dry weather was experienced in 
California and in the Gulf States,” said Chief 
Forester Greeley, “and in these States the 1924 
fire figures show great increases over the 9-year 
average. Smaller increases are also shown in most 
other States.” 

An analysis of the 1924 statistics shows that in- 
cendiary fires top the list with 21,000, or about 23 
per cent of the total. Brush burning comes next 
with 16,000 fires, or 18 per cent, and fires caused 
by smokers is third with 13,000, or about 14 per 
cent. Other chief causes of forest fires in 1924 
were railroads, camp fires, lumbering and light- 
ning. Lightning is considered the only natural 
cause of forest fires. Only 6 per cent of the 1924 
fires were started by lightning. 

“The greatest single agency with which to com- 
bat fires,” said Colonel Greeley, “is public opinion. 
No thoughtful citizen can read the 1924 figures 


without coming to the conclusion that the fight 
against forest fires is his personal fight. The Fed- 
eral and State Governments are doing their utmost 
with the funds and equipment allotted to them. It 
is high time that a more effective weapon is placed 
at their disposal, and that weapon is an outraged 
public opinion,” et 


SIGNS AND SIGNALS 


HE first kisses of a new mood of the year are 
touching the clearings, the growth along the 
water courses. The blood-red blades of 

sumach light the trails and the borders of old 
pastures. Asters nod a purple mass up and down 
grassy brooks, and the goldenrod flaunts yellow 
flags in the meadows and along the shadowy wood 
roads. The smells of earth are rampant. Fire and 
gold are tinting the leaves of the trees, the bushes 
around the blue ponds. Signs point to ebb-tide. 

And magic and mystery are beginning to paint 
the woods and stream banks with gleams of furtive 
color. Illusive, intangible, inscrutable, autumn is 
revealing a fugitive presence with here a shimmer 
of gold, there a bank of fire, yonder a flash of 
orange and soft brown. The mornings are com- 
pelling, elemental, strong with the tang and tingle 
of innumerable scents, the subtle emanation of a 
frost-kissed earth. Leaves come whirling down, 
singly, lonely bits of color—signs of forerunning 
events. 

With a muffled thunder of wings brown grouse 
burst from the undergrowth of bracken and go 
hurtling through the white birches. Squirrels 
romp in the pines, busy with a harvest of seeds. 
And birds flutter silently from branch to branch, 
feeding, ever shifting and moving toward austral 
points. Soon the great trek begins. 
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IT HAPPENS TO EVERY MAN 


HE silence and solitude breeds in the woods 
lover a delicate sense of hearing, seeing, 
smelling—it also develops another sense, the 

sixth sense of feel, of finding one’s direction, of 
steering clear of danger, of sensing the presence of 
an unseen animal. On the trail, man is the lis- 
tener, the watcher, and so must be the woodsman 
ever cautious and expectant. And in the high, 
lonely mountain-fastnesses he does not hear the 
far, dim sound and echo of Menalcas’ song nor the 
faint pipes of Corydon—he hears a silence that is 
brooding eternity, an unshattered peace where 
time and rhythm and valley beauty are unknown. 

Swinging over the range he drops steadily down- 
ward, his moccasin feet treading lightly the needled 
ground, the mossy roots, the lichen-freighted down- 
timber, of:a sudden he stops to listen. There was 
no sound nor movement—just a strange impulse. 
The forest is still as death, not even the wind 
sways the spruce plumes, not even the rustle of 
a vole, not even the lost and musical call of a 
bird. Like a flash a cold, strange feeling sweeps 
him; it runs up and down his back, and the hair 
on the back of his neck moves in an irritating 
manner. He has the feeling of being watched. 
Uncomfortable yet unafraid and unarmed, he 
shakes off the dread as a long glance up the dark 
trail reveals no movement. And so he moves on 
once more, At some time it happens to every man. 
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How to Mount a Musky Head in 
the Woods 


HERE are few positions that can 
T be worse than that of a fisher- 

man seven thousand miles from 
nowhere—with a fine string of nice 
fish, nobody but the guide to enjoy 
them with him, and verily, almost 
enough fish to feed the multitude. 
Such are a few of the torments of the 
Izaakians—and that’s that. 

Sometimes a fellow is lucky enough 
to find a guide with enough ingenu- 
ity and skill to mount any excep- 
tional fish heads that the vacation- 
ist might wish to take back as “the 
evidence in the case.” 

Well, my old friend Johnny Bear 
was just the kind of a fellow to 
get to help carry bacon rinds into 
the far North; the best kind of a 
companion for fightin’ skeeters or 
black flies; unequaled for carrying 
canoes or packs over rocky port- 
ages; and most of all, on mounting 
a bass or musky head with nothing 
more than a handful of salt, some 
clay, a pocket-knife—and lots of 
other things that he could pick up 
in most any part of the woods. 

Johnny Bear was a half-breed, 
French and Indian by nationality; 
the probable offspring of some 
squaw and her “courrier-de-bois” 
husband. This combination of for- 
bears only better suited the guide 
to his profession, for he could usu- 
ally find a good substitute in the woods 
for most anything a man could wish 
to buy in his own town back home. 
A stranger in the North just naturally 
likes to tie his canoe to such a star. 

Doc had gone into the lake coun- 
try for fish, and after getting the fish 
and their pictures he wasn’t satisfied. 
He wanted real trophies to take for 
the fellows at the club to gloat over, 
and for his wife to see and hang up 
by the rustic fireplace in his den. He 
did try taking some heads and skins 
back once for a taxidermist to mount, 
but the results—the colors, the form, 
the eyes—and the price were far 
from being natural. He told old Char- 
ley, and Charley helped him out of the 
difficulty. 
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Doc had caught the biggest musky 
he had seen in years. It was a rarity 
even for the old guide’s fish-accus- 
tomed eyes. 

“Mon dieu,” old Charley mumbled. 
“Me show how you fix heem for to 
take home.” 

That night beside the roaring camp- 
fire old Charley worked long and hard 
on the Musky’s head. With his knife 
he dug out every bit of fat and sur- 
plus flesh. He removed the eyes, the 


brains, and the muscles lining the gill- 
flaps and jaws. Then he rinsed it 
carefully in the cool, clear water of 
the lake. 

He placed the head a short distance 
from the fire that it might dry par- 
tially, but not fast enough to cause 
it to shrink or burn. Meanwhile, Char- 
ley had left camp, and disappeared in 
a group of trees a short way down 
on the shore of the lake. Pretty soon 
he came back with a large ball of soft, 
plastic clay. 

The inside of the head was dusted 
with salt, which was thoroughly rub- 
bed in; the mouth was propped open 
with a stick, and bit by bit, the clay 
was pushed into the cavities where 
the flesh had been removed. The en- 
tire back portion of the head was filled 
with the clay, carefully patted and 
padded into place. Then the eyes 
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were fitted with wooden plugs, cut 
from dead pine boughs, and to the 
size, form and shape of the natural 
eyes, perfect with the exception of 
the colors; the wood appearing blank 
and ghastly in the firelight. 

As the clay dried before the fire, 
the shrinkage was taken care of by 
inserting more clay. At last the clay 
was a hard, solid mold fitting the in- 
side of the head, but not marring the 
open mouth by extending too far to 

the front. The head could shrink 

but little, if any. The eyes worried 

Doc, though. He didn’t like those 

lifeless pine plugs. 

The following day the old guide 
put the finishing touches to the 
eyes. He burned the black portion 
with a fork prong heated to a red 
heat in the fire. The colors he ob- 
tained by using the stain of some 
crushed roots and berries. The 
real eyes of the fish had been 
copied religiously, and Doc was well 
pleased. 

But the task was not yet com- 
pleted. At intervals when loafing 
about the camp, old Charley made 
the panel upon which the head was 
to be placed. A couple of flexible, 
well-trimmed branches, thongs of 
bark for lacing, and a sheet of 
birch bark removed from a recently 
fallen birch, completed the material 

requirements. With woodsmen __in- 
genuity, the head was pegged and 
tied to its rustic mount. 

Doc had a real trophy at last, al- 
most rivaling the beauty of the living, 
fighting musky. He had the evidence 
—and old Charley had an extra ten- 
spot when they parted at the trail’s 
end. Doc put the finishing touches to 
his trail-made mount by dissolving the 
balsam gum, which old Charley had 
given him, in ether; the solution be- 
ing painted over the head, bringing 
out the hidden colors in a magic man- 
ner. After two or three weeks, the 
prop was removed from the mouth. 

Now Doc leans back in his comfort- 
able old chair, puffs his black briar, 
and dreams over again the thrills he 
had the day he caught the stubborn, 
leaping, fighting mass of musky—and 
all for the mere looking the old demon 





in the eyes as he hangs from his birch 
mounting above the mantel. 
CLYDE E. VOLKERS, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Outdoor Ice Box 


F you are making camp for a stay 

of several days the problem of keep- 
ing foods cool is one of importance 
and can be solved by making an ice- 
box out of materials usually at hand 
in camp. 

From some old box or crate which 
you can get from a local grocer you 
can build a frame, making the upper 
half of it box-like with a bottom and 
top and possibly one shelf in it. The 
lower half forms the four legs sup- 
porting the top box a few feet from 
the ground to allow for circulation of 
air under the box. Around the box 
wrap burlap, top, bottom and sides, 
and tack it tightly in place. On the 
front cut out a square opening and 
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with another piece of burlap tack a 
strip to cover the opening allowing 
the bottom of the flap to hang free 
so that it can be lifted up to get into 
the box. The flap can be pinned down 
at the bottom by a safety pin or small 
nail if the flap overlaps the burlap 
front a few inches. On the top of the 
box place a tin can with a small hole 
in the bottom. Fill the can with wa- 
ter from time to time and it will keep 
the entire burlap covering the box 
moist and the air will evaporate the 
moisture sufficiently to keep the foods 
cool inside. To get the best results at 
the start, wet the entire burlap cover- 
ing and the water from the can will 
spread better giving added supply of 
moisture. Place the box in an exposed 
place where the wind can hit it and it 
will serve as an excellent ice-box. 


Camper’s Drinking Cup 


pon a piece of writing paper or 
possibly a piece of birch bark 
8x12 inches one can form a drink- 
ing cup that will serve the purpose, 
and when not in use can be folded and 
carried in the pocket. No. 1, the origi- 
nal square of material. No. 2, the 
first fold. No. 3, folding one corner 
toward the center of the second fold 
made. No. 4, folding the opposite cor- 
ner toward the center. No. 5, folding 
down the front flap, and No. 6, cup 
formed by folding back the top flap. 
W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Kinks for Camp Cooking 


Cy of the things needed in camp 
and not usually taken along is a 
pair of camp tongs for handling hot 
pots and cooking units. Get a small 
sapling with a good fork in it at least 
a foot long and with good spread. 
Hard, green wood is best for the fork, 
as it will stand more heat than soft 
woods. Remove the bark from the 
forked sapling and with the bark cut 
into narrow strips you can bind down 
the forked ends until the ends are a 
few inches apart. The bark strips will 
stay in place if you cut narrow 
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grooves in the forked sticks to hold 
them from slipping up or down the 
stick. With the tongs made you can 
hold them and push the ends together 
in clamping on to any camp unit that 
is too hot to hold with the bare hands. 
If you have some fine wire about the 
car it can be used in place of the bark 
strips to hold the tongs in place, and 
to make the ends of the tongs more 
fire-proof wrap them in wire wound 
close together and your camp tongs 
will last for some time, even if used 
in the fire. 

The forked twig of green wood al- 
ways makes an ideal support for camp 
cooking over an open fire. The spread 
of the fork should be greater than the 
loop wire handle of the pail or pot to 
be used, so that the pot will not slip 
off the hook when used over the fire. 
When you remove the fork and pot 
from the fire you can tip the pot into 
different positions for pouring out its 
contents without removing the handle 
of the pot from the hook. The top of 
the forked hook is cool enough so 
that you can lift it off the fire. The 
forked ends should be strong enough 
to hold the pail and contents without 
bending together, allowing the pail to 
slip off the fork, W. K., N. Y. 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1925-26. 


(Compiled by Grorce A. Lawrer, Chief U. 8S. Game Warden, and Franx L. Earsxsuaw, Assistant, Inferstate Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological Survey] 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. Ne eee nae eet ee races seis te tel, 
County seasons in North Carolina may be learned on Seeeatiets to Spe Eagitattes Matvence Weare, Raleigh, or Secretary, Audubon Society, N.C. Local seasons in Idaho will be published in the 


Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 192 

CONSULT 
restrict the shooting hours. 

The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “‘ 


in the South, and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage 


ARE ED to obtain from Btate 
Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1) 


-| Nov. 1-Dee. 31¢ | 


Oct. 1-Nov. 1¢... 

Now. oo 15 
ug. I~ - 4g 

Oct. —— 150. 


COUNMM MOD 


Nov, 1-Dee. 31. 
-| Apr. 1-Oct. 31 
-| No open season *. 
.| Nov. 10, 1929. 





| Oct. 16-Nov. 30,*. 
-| Nov. 10, 1928 ¢_. 


| Nov. 20, 1926. 
Nov, 15-Mar. 1d". 


-| No open 
-| Oct. 16-Oct. 21 
| Oct. 15-Nov. 30 *. 


Dec. 17-Dec. 21°. 
-| Nov. 10-Nov, 200 
-| Oct. 15-Nov. 150"* 
No open season... 
-| Local laws. 
-| No open season... 
.| No open season... 
-| Nov. 15, 1931.... 
-| Sept. 10-Oct. 20¢ 
Sept. 10-Oct. 207 
Dec. 1-Dec. 15°. 


UNITED STATES 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 
New York *.. 
Long Island 
North Carolina 





Oct. 20-Oct. 302.|- 
Nov. 1s Dee aig | 
*) 


v.13-Nov.22 


Alberta. 

| British Colum! 
Manitoba... 

| New Brunswick... 
Northwest Territories * 
Nova Scotia.... 


Prince Edward Islan 
Quebec... 

| Saskatche 

| Yukon. 


| 
| Newfoundland... 





| 
Mexico* 





BIG GAME 


| Sept. 16-Dec. 150° | Sept. 1-Dec 


Nov. 2-Nov. 14c*.| No open season 


No open season. .|............ 


in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp. 


AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 


tailed grouse, ruffed 
hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to the Wo: 

© commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as provisions of minor importance are omitted from this poster. The Farmers’ 
5-26," and a directory of game protection officials may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


use om, ne Sgpeetigr” $8 <he Suath'aad “yhonsnl” 


UPLAND GAME 


Rassrr | Squrrre. 


Oct. 15-Dec. 31 


Sept. 1, 1927 ¢...-| Dee. 1-Dec. 31 *.__| Sept. 1 
-| No open season 3. . 
Oct. 8-Nov. 23 
Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 
Nov. 1-Feb. 1. 
Nov, 20-Feb. 1 Nov. 20-Feb. 15. 


Oct. J-Feb. 28 $*..| Nov. 20-Feb. 28 f-! 
Nov..1-Jan. 31... 


-| Sept. 1-Dee. 1 *... 
Aug. 1-Nov. 30... 
Sept. 1-Jan. 1_... 


Nov. 1 3 
Oct. 1-Mar. 31 *.. 


Nov. 10-Jan. 1..~.| Sept. 1-Oct. 15¢...| Nov. 10-Jan.1_...| Nov. 10-Jan. 1... 
-| Dee. 7-Dec. 12 *..| No open season...| Oct. 20-Feb. 15 ¢..| Oct. 20-Nov. 20...) Oct. 20-Nov. 20*..| Oct. 20-Nov. 20... 

Nov. 15-Nov. 30" | No open season... .| Oct. 25-Jan. 31 ¢..| Oct. 25-Oct. 30 $..| No open season... > b Mec 
No open season... | 


Oct. 15-Jan. 1 $...| Oct. 15, 1927 

-| Nov, 1-Mar. 1.... 
Nov. 10-Dee. 31.. 
No open season... 
No open season... 
Sept. 24-Sept. 30}¢ 
No open season... 


Nov. 10-Dee. 15..-| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 ¢. 
No open season t..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 t.. 


ov. o 
| Oct, 1-Feb, 2: 
| Nov. 10-Dec. 15. 





Nov. 15-Jan. 


t. 15-Oct. 15 t. 
- 15-Oct. 15 tt! Oct. 15-Oct. 31 
% . 1-Nov. 30 $..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


Nov. 1-Dee. 31.. 
Nov. 26-Mar. 1 ¢ 


Nov. 26-Mar. 1 *..| Nov. 26-Mar. 1... 

No open season... 

Nov. 25-Feb, 1 *.. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 1 

No open season 

.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
Nov. 15-Jan. 31 


(*) 
Nov, 1-Nov. 30 
.| No oven season 








Oct. 1-Feb. 28 
Nov. 15-Jan. 31. 


Oct. 1-Dee. 3 


Oct. 1-Oct. 15¢°*..| Oct. 1-Oct. 31% 





Nov. 1-Dee. 14 @*.| Nov. 1-Dee, 14 **.'-- 
Sept. 15-Dec. 15c%*| Sept. 1-Dee. 150"* 
Dee. 1-Dee. 10° ..| Dee. 1- 

-| Sept. 15-Nov. 30 ¢.| Oct. 1-Nov. 300"... 
--| Sept. 1-Mar. 31 c**) Sept. 1-Mar. 31 

-| Oct. 16-Oct. 31. '*_| Oct. 1-Nov. 150**. 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15 *.| Sept.15-Nov.15¢" 


Dee. 10°... 


ov. 15~Dec. 14.0" 
ug. 1-Mar. 1°. 


| No open season. 


No open season 


Sept.: 15-Oct. 1 
Oct. 8Nov. 23. 


Oct. 15-Nov. 15 t.| No open season *../ Oct. 1-Nov. 15 ¢. | Oct. 22, 29, Nov. 7, 14 oe .. 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec, 31...| Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 
Local la laws... 

Sept. 16-Oct. 16 No 
Nov. 15-Nov. 25... 


Sept. 10-Oct. 
Sept. 10-Oct. 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31....| Oct. 15-Dee. 15 *..| Oct, 15-Dec. 15 ¢ 


| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 


(*) | (*) 

Oct. 15-Oct. 22...| Oct. 15-Oct. 22...| Sept. 15, 1927... 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31 | } 
Sept. 1-Dee. 31. 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31 *...|......2--2--- 

.| No open season 
Oct. 15, 1927. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 
Oct, 1-Oct. 31 
Sept. 1-Mar. 


Quan | Grovse 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 20-Feb. 20 a Nov. 15, 1927. 
| -| Sept. 1-Feb. 28. 
-| No open season... 
May i5-Jan. 15 -| Dec. 20-Feb. 28¢.-| Dec. 15-Jan. 15.- 
5-Oct. 


14. 


Nov. 20-Dee. 19 *. 


No season... 
ii Nove1-Jan. 31é 
Oo Open season... 
Nov. 10-Nov. 21...) 
Sepi. ty 1827 
Oct. 20-Oct. 30 


Nov. 10-Dee. 15...| Nov. 10-Dec. 15¢* 
No open season...| No open season... 


Nov. 1-Dee. 31 ¢'.. 


open season... 
Nov. 15-Nov. 250° 
No open season... 
No open season *. . 
Oct. 15-Oct. 31 #'*. 
Nov. 1-Nov. 300°. 


Oct. 15-Dec. 15¢"* 


No open season... 
No open season...| Nov. 15, 1928.... 
No open season...| Nov. 16-Dec. 310" 
.| No ope: 





| No open Season... -| 


| Sept. 1-Dee. 31. 


| No open season. 





Sept. 1-Dec. 31...) 











ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS, 


ALASKA.—AII hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley 
National Park, Katmai National Monument, Aleutian 
Islands (including Unimak Island), and other bird and 
animal reservations, on Kruzof and Partofshikof 
Islands, and in drainage of Taku River east of line 
from Taku Point to east end of face of Taku Glacier. 
Deer (male with horns 3 inches long) east of long. 
141° only (southeastern Alaska), Sept, 16-Dec. 15. 
Sheep and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 
150°, and geats on Baranoff and Chicagof Islands, no 
open season. Killing of females and young of moose, 
mountain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids 
and earibou fawns prohibited. Black bear (including 
its brown and blue, or glacier bear, color variations) in 
Fur Districts 1 and 2, Sept. 1-June 15; large brown 
and grizzly bears, polar bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, 
and black bear in Fur District 3, no close season (for 
definition of Districts, see Alaska Game Regulations). 

ARIZONA.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. Mourning 
dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; white-wings, July 15-Dec. 31. 

ARKANSAS.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, bear, in 
Chicot and Desha Counties (15 days)—Nov. 15-19; 
Dec. 26-30; and Jan. 10-14, inclusive. Deer (male) 
und turkey gobbler, in Poinsett County, Nov. 10-Dec. 
1; in Perry County, no open season. Turkey gobbler, 
additional open season in State, Mar, 1-May 1. 

CALIFORNIA.—Deer (male, except spike buck), in 
Districts 2, 2%, and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in Districts 
4 and 4%, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1% (mule deer 
must have more than 2 branches to each antler), Sept. 
15-Oct. 15; in Districts 1, 1%, 4%, 23, 24, 25, and 
26, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Mountain and valley quail, in 
District 1%, Nov. 1-Dec._ 31. Bobwhite quail, in 
State, no open season, Pheasant, in District 4% 
only, Dec, 1-Dec. 7. Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and 
4%, Bept. 1-Oct. 31. For counties in each game 
district_see ‘‘Game Laws, 1925-26.’ 

CONNECTICUT.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, 
member of family, or employee, may kill with shotgun 
on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or growing 
crops, but must report killing to commissioners within 
12 hours. 

DELAWARE.—Dove, Newcastle County, no open season. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Hunting permitted only 
on marshes of Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia 
bridge, and on Virginia shore ef Potomac. 

FLORIDA.—Squirre!, in Escambia County, Oct. 15- 
Mar. 1; in Holmes and Walton Counties, Oct. 20- 
Mar. 1. English pheasant, in Escambia County, no 
open season. Hunting prohibited on Pine Island. 

GEORGIA.—Fox squirrel, unprotected. 

IDAHO.—Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, and Valley Counties, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, 
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Coot (mud hen), gallinule, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. : 


Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, Teton, and Washington 
Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Benewah, Bonner, Boun- 
dary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Elk, in Clearwater 
and Idcho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, 
Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Teton Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 15. Deer, elk, mountain 
goat, no open season, except as above. (See “‘Game 
an 1925-26,’’ for local sasons on upland game 
birds.) 

ILLINOIS.—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; 
in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec, 1; in southern zone, July 
1-Dec. 1, (For counties in each zone, see ‘“‘Game 
Laws, 1925-26.’’) 

INDIANA.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. 

KANSAS.—Fox squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, 
no open season, 

MAINE.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kenne- 
bec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of State, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 30. Hare, rabbit, in Androscoggin, Sagadahoc, 
and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. (See also ‘“‘Game 
Laws,’’ 1925-26.’’) 

MARYLAND.—Deer (male—having an antler of 6 or 
more inches in length without points), in Allegany 
County and within game preserves inclosed with 7-foot 
fence in Washington County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15. Squir- 
rel, Sept. 1-Oct. 15 and Nov. 10-Jan. 1, but owner or 
tenant may shoot squirrels on own land Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 
Wild turkey, Garrett County, Nov. 10-Dec. 24. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Deer, in Essex County, no open 
season. European hare, in Nantucket Ceunty, Oct. 
20-Feb. 28; in Essex County, no open season, in 
Berkshire County, unprotected. Quail, in Essex, 
Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, 
and Worcester Counties, July 1, 1928. Pheasant, 
Division of Fisheries and Game fixes open season. 

MICHIGAN.—Director of conservation may shorten or 
close season or otherwise restrict the taking of any 
speeies of game. Snowshoe or Jack rabbit, Oct. 25- 
‘eb. 15. 

MINNESOTA.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15, 1925; white- 
breasted or sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 1. 
Canada spruce grouse, plover, no open season. 

MISSISSIPP1.—Boards of Supervisors may change sea- 
sons, but changes relating to migratory birds must not 
be inconsistent with Federal regulations. For local 
regulations apply to sheriff or country clerk, at county 


seat. 

MONTANA.—Deer, in Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, 
farfield, Glacier, Musselshell, McCone, Phillips, Pon- 
dera, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, 
Rosebud, Stillwater, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellow- 
stone, and parts of Fergus, Gallatin, and Lewis and 
Clark Counties, no open season, Elk, in Flathead, 


Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Sweet Grass, Teton, and 
parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell Counties, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clarke County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Jefferson County (bulls only), 
Noy. 12-Nov. 14; in Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 20, 
unless shortened by commission; in rest of State, no 
open season. Grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, in 
Toole County, no open season, 

NEVADA—Boards of supervisors may designate 15-day 
open season on buck deer between Sept. 15-Nov. 15 
instead of Oct. 16-21; may fix open seasons on 
pheasants and valley quail; and may shorten open sea- 
sons on other game or close season entirely. Migra- 
tory game birds may be hunted only on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays of each week during the 
open season, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 30; in Carroll County, Nov, 15-Dee. 15; in 
Grafton County, Nov, 1-Dec. 15; in rest of State, 
Dec. 1-Dec. 31. Male pheasant, in Hillsboro, Rock- 
ingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. 

NEW JERSEY.—Quail in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hun- 
terion, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, 
and Warren Counties, March 2, 1928. 

NEW YORK.—Commission may shorten open season on 
game (see “Game Laws, 1925-26"). Deer (male), in 
Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in towns of 
Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, Washington County, 
Nov. 7-Nov. 19; in Columbia, Delaware, Orange, 
Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 15; in Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own 
land in Dutchess County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. Shotgun 
enly may be used in Dutchess and Rensselaer Counties. 
Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, 
Oct. 15-Jan.31. Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, 
Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Westchester Coun- 
ties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Grouse, in Columbia, Delaware, 
Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Rock- 
land, Sullivan, Ulster, and Westchester Counties, Oct. 
15-Nov. 30. 

Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1; cot- 
tontail rabbit, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—For local laws, apply to Legis- 
lative Reference Librarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, 
Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Migratory birds, 
county season date controls when it opens the season 
later or closes it earlier than the Federal Regulations. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—White-breasted and sharp-talled 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; ruffed grouse, in Bottineau, 
Cavalier, Pembina, and Roulette Counties only, Oct. 7- 
Oct. 16. Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

OKLAHOMA.—Bear in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Ki- 
owa, and Major Counties, no open season; in rest of 
State, unprotected, 
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MIGRATORY GAME BIROS a 
(The seasoas bare shown are those when migratary game binds may be buoted 


SOVAAewnr 


Nov. 20-Jan. 31-.- 
Nov. ie. Senn 


Sept. 16-Dec. 31 -| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.- 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31.... Re IocNow: 30... 


Aug. 16-Nov. 30... 
Sept. 16~-Dec. 


-| Sept: 1e-Dee-31.- 
-| Oct. 16-Jan. 31. 


UNITED STATES 


Ponneyivaaia... -2--| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.- 


Rhode Island-.-| Oct. 1-Jan. 15..--| Aug. 16-Nov. 30.-| Oct. 1-Nov. 30..._ 


Sept. 1-Nov. 3 
1-Nov. 30... 
Nov. 20-Nov. 30-- 


Sept. 1-Nov. eae} Ni 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30.-- 


South Carolina..| Nov. tee. M20 fant. 1-Dee. 15...| Nov. 1-Jan. st 
'6-Deec. 31 1 


= Dakota...| Sept. 1 


6-Dee. 31°. 
.| Nov. 15-Dee. 3: 
- 16-Dec. 


Sept. 1-Dec. 14... 
| Aug. at eg wn 


Sept. 
Aug. 15-Nov. | a 


CANADA 


Sept. 20-Jan. 1... 


Le | S2sseusases | 2s 








Oct. 16-Feb. 28 *..| Oct. 16-Feb. 28 ¢.. 


* Laws of 1925 not received. 


** Under the regulations for the protec’ 
rel, ne shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds (except woodcock, 
retary of 


jacksnipe, black. 

culture has ordered that bobolinks, commonly known as reedbirds or rice birds, ma: 
Pennsylvania, ware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, and from A 
sale, or wantonly wasted or destroyed, but may be used for food by the persons 


OREGON.—East of Cascades; Bear, in Klamath County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. 
Mountain or plumed and California or valley quail, 
in Deschutes and Klamath Counties only, Oct. 15- 
Oct. 31. Chinese pheasant. in Baker, Grant, Hood 
River, Klamath, Malheur, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, 
Wallowa, and Wasco Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 

West of Cascades; Bear, in Jackson and Josephine 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no 
close season, Chinese pheasant, blue or sooty grouse, 
ruffed grouse, or native pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, 
Lincoln, and Tillamook Counties, no open season; 
mountain or plumed, and California or valley quail 
2 oe, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, Oct. 


RHODE, "1 SLAND.—Quall, on Island of Rhode Island, 
15, 1926. Upland game birds, on Island of 
} Oct. 15, 1926. 
OUTH GAROLINA.—Between September 1 and 
Thanksgiving Day rabbits may be hunted without fire- 
arms and squirrels without clogs. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, 
ee Perkins, Potter, Walworth, and Ziebach 

counties e open season. 

er E.—Quall, in Chester County, Nov. 20-Feb. 

Y ens and Hardeman Counties, Nov. 22-Mar. 
+ in Madison County, Dec. 1-Feb. 1. 

TEXAS. —Squirrel, May 1-July 31 and Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 
except in Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, Comal, DeWitt, 
Edwards, Gilespie, Guadalupe, Kerr, Kimble, Llano, 
McCulloch, Mason, Menard, Mills, San Saba, and 
Schleicher’ Counties, no close season, Quail or par- 
tridge, chachalaca or Mexican pheasant, in North 
Zone, Nov. 16-Jan. 1; in South Zone, Dec. 1-Jan. 16. 
Wild turkey, in Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, Kenedy, 
Kleberg, Nueces, Starr, and Willacy Counties, Nov. 
16, 1930. Mourning dove, in North Zone, Sept. 1- 
Oct. 31; in South Zone, Noy. 1-Dec. 31; white-winged 
dove, Aug. 1-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, gallinule, 
Wilson snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan, 31; in 
South Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. North and South Zones 
divided by International and Great Northern and 
Texas and Pacific railroads from Laredo to Longview 
and Texarkana. 

UTAH.—Waterfowl, coot, gallinules, plovers, yellowlegs, 
Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane, 
Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier,. Summit, 
Uintah, Wasatch, and Washington Counties, Oct. 1- 

duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. 1- 
30. eae may fix open seasons on 
Grouse, and dov 

VIRGINIA ik, protected in national forest areas. 

WASHINGTON Open seasons on deer (male), bear, 
and upland game birds fixed by county game commis- 
sions. Duck, goose, brant, coot, Wilson snipe, biack- 
bellied and golden plovers, and yellowlegs, Oct. 1- 
Dec. 31, and rail, Oct. 1-Nov. 30, in Asotin, Benton, 
Chelan, Columbia, Garfield, Kittitas, Walla Walla, 
end Yakima Counties. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Red squirrel, unprotected. Quail, 
in Marshall and Roane Counties, Nov. 1, 1929. 

WISCONSIN.—Deer (male), in ‘Pierce, Barron, Eau 
Cisive, Clark, Wood, Lincoln, Langlade, Oconto (north 
of Township 30), and all counties north thereof (except 
Marathon), Nov. 13-Nov. 22; in Marathon and rest of 
rue, no open season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du 

efferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Waiworth, Washington, Waukesha, and Waushara, no 


Sept. 
Oct. 1-Jan. sg a o 


| Sept. 16-Dec. 16..| Sept. 16-Dee. 16. 
Sept. 15-Dec. 14..| Sept. oe ng 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31--| Sept. 15- 


No open Sept. iSNov. 50 
Aug. cig-Nov. 3 30.-| Oct. nea 30... 


‘tion of migratory birds me. omen is closed on the band-tailed 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.- 
Aug. ah 30... os —_— 31 


Nov. 1s-Nov. Fi 
Sept. lov. 30... 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 


Sept. 15-Dec. 14... 
Sept. 1S Nov. 20 

lov. 30... 
| oor 15-Dee. 3: = 





Sept. 1- 1 « 
=| Sept. 15-Dee. 31_- pay 15-Dee. 3i 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14..-| Sept. 1-Dec. 14 


Local exceptions (see ‘Game Laws for the season 1925-26"). 


open season. Grouse, in Calumet, Manitowoc, and 
Winnebago Counties, no open season. Prairie chicken 
(pinnated or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, Calu- 
met, Crawford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant, 
Green, Iowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Lafayette, 
Lincoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Monroe, Oneida, 
Ozaukee, Polk, Portage, Racine, Richland, Rock, 
Sauk, Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, 
Waupaca, and Winebago Counties, no open season. 
Duck, coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20; goose and 
brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

WYOMING.—Deer (male), in Lincoln, Park, Sheridan, 
Sublette, and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in 
Big Horn, Campbell, Crook, Goshen, Niobrara, and 
Weston Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. Elk, in Lin- 
coln, Teton, Sublette, Park and Fremont  (ex- 
cept between Roaring Fork Creek and Big Sandy 
River on west slope of Wind River Mountains in 
Bridger National Forest, and_north of Big Wind 
River and south of Sweetwater River, no open season), 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open season. 
Bull moose and buck antelope, commission may issue 
100 permits for moose and 300 for antelope. Ante- 
lope, in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, Fremont, Goshen, 
Hot Springs, Johnson, Laramie, Niobrara, Sheridan, 
Sweetwater, and Uinta Counties, no open season. 
Grouse (except sage grouse), in Albany, Big Horn, 
Converse, Goshen, Hot Springs, Johnson, Laramie, 
Natrona, Niobrara, Park, Platte, Uinta, and Wash- 
akie Counties, Oct. 1, 1927. Sage grouse, in Big 
Horn, Goshen, Hot Springs, Laramie, Niobrara, Park, 
Platte, and Washakie Counties, no open season. 

ALBERTA.—All big game must have horns at_least 
4 inches long. Deer, moase, and caribou, in Forest 
Reserves of Mountains, under special license, 


Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Open season on upland game 
birds fixed annually by Order-in-Council, which may 
be obtained from_ Secretary, Game Conservation 
Board, Vancouver, B. C. Bull moose, in Fort George 
and Omineca Electoral Districts and north of main 
line Canadian National Railway in Atlin Electoral 
District and south of ond railway in Cariboo Electoral 
District, Sept. 1-Dec. in Columbia Electoral Dis- 
trict (except west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct, 31; 
in rest of Province, no open season. Bull caribou, 
except south and east of main line Canadian National 
Railway and except on Queen Charlotte Islands, Sept. 
1-Dec. 15; in Eastern District between main_ lines 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific railways, 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open season, 
Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook Electoral 
Districts and in Columbia Electoral District (except 
west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of 
Province, no open season. Mate mountain sheep, north 
of Canadian National Railway and in Cariboo Elec- 
toral District south of 52d parallel and west of Fraser 
River, and in Lillooet Electoral District, west of 
Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in Fernie, Cranbrook, 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in 
rest of Province, no open season, Mountain goat, in 
Northern District (except south of main line Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Sept. 15-Dec. 15), Sept. 1- 
Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver 
Island), Sept. 12-Nov. 30. Buck deer (mule, white- 
tail, and coast), in Northern and Eastern Districts 
(except white-tail in North and South Okanagan and 
Similkameen Electoral Districts and west of summit 
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t Certain species. 
jae wood duck, aie oats suk, au! bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grcbe, guillemot, gull, hcron, jaeger, loo 
: yellowlegs) inthe United States and Canada. ” Owing to be 

y ae een ir before aie oe day from September 1 to October 31, inclusive, in 

inelusive in on North Carolina, South Carolina, shipped for ‘for 
transported to hospitals and charitable institutions for ne 


OTHER GAME 
(Seasos clomed in States aod Provinces set meationed) 


BIG GAME 


Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
it. 1-Oct. 31. 


DAYS EXCEPTED 


All hunting is prohibited oo— 
Sundays.—lIn all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Quebec. 
Mondays.—For waterfowl in Neva 
da and locally in Maryland and 
North Carolina. 
Tuesdays.—For waterfowl in Nevae 
,, da and on the Susquehanna Flats 
and certain rivers in Maryland 


pt. 
Northwest ae a 1-Mar. 31. | Other days.—For waterfowl in 
} Yukoa Aug. I-Mar. 1.6 Nevada and locally in Maryland, 


Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
Sept. 15 Nov. 18.¢ and Harford Counties, Maryland. 
*| Days when snow is on the 
he Ni | 
: ot. & ag ae ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 
Aug. 1-Mar. 1.@* ware, Virginia, and Maryland. 
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@& Males oniy. 
murre, 
nada. Uwing to damage to rice crops in the South the 
5 reedbirds so killed shall not be sold, 


of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks-Greenwood Elec- 
toral Districts), Sept. 15-Dec. 15; in Western District 
(except Queen Charlotte Islands and North and South 
Saanich and Highland Districts, Vancouver Island), 
Sept. 12-Nov. 30; in Highland District, Vancouver 
Island, Sept. 12-Sept. 30. Bear (except white or 
Kermodei bear), in Northern District, _— 1-June 
30; in Eastern District, Sept. 15-June 30; in Western 
District (except Vancouver Island, Nov. 1-May 31), 
Sept. 1-June 15. Waterfowl, rail, Wilson snipe, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, yellowlegs, in North- 
ern and Eastern Districts, and in Western District, 
north of 52d parallel, Sept. 15-Dec. 31. Goose, brant, 
Western District, south of 52d parallel, Nov. 1-Feb. 
15; other migratory ee e@ birds, south of 52d parallel, 
Oct. 15-Jan. 31. orthern District includes Atlin 
Electoral District, and north of main line of Canadian 
National Railway and east summit Cascades. astern 
District, east summit Cascades and south of Canadian 
National Railway and, so far as_ migratory birds are 
concerned, east of Alta Lake lway Station on 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
District. Western District, west summit Cascades 
and south Atlin Electoral District except, for migra- 
tory birds, east of Alta Lake Railway Station on 
— Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
strict. 
ANETeSA—Seme, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1- 


NEw BRUNSWICK —Deer, on Grand Manan, Campo- 
bello, and Deer Islands, no open season, but a resi- 
dent of Grand Manan or Campobello island, under 
$1 license from Minister, may take one deer, Dee. 1- 
Dec. 10. Waterfowl and rom on islands in Grand 
Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 

ees TERRITORIES. —-Adaitional season on 
caribou and sheep, Aug. 1-Sept. 30. Female — 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young at f 
= their young, no open season. Governor Sod 
in Council may, by regulation, alter_seasons. 

NOVA SCOTIA.—Big game, on Cape Breton Island, no 
open season. Ruffed grouse, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; other 
grouse, no open season. Geose, brant, in Shelburne 
and Queens Counties, under license from Minister, 
Nov. 1-Feb. 15; duck, rail, in Shelburne and Yar- 
mouth Counties, Oct. 15-Jan.’ 31. 

ONTARIO.—Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of Cana- 
dian Government Railway, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; south of 
Canadian Government Railway to French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers, Oct. 25-Nov. 30; south of French and 
Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. 20. Eider duck, north 
of Quebec- Scone Aye line of Canadian Na- 
tional Railway only, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 

ag —Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 

SASKATCHEWAN .—Deer, moose (males only), caribou 
north of Township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of 
Foe at no open season. 

aie LAND.—Goose, unprotected. 

EXICO White-tailed deer, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 (table- 
le July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf_ and Pacific slopes). 
Brocket or forest deer, May 1-June 30 (in hot coun- 
try). Upland plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; lesser _yellow- 
legs, Aug. 16-Sept. 15; Wilson snipe, Nov. 1-Feb. 28; 
other shorebirds and duck, goose, swan, Oct. 16-Feb. 
28. Pigeon, armadillo, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Curassow, 
cojolite, ae Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Alligator, 
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Touring with Raymond Spears 


Bicycles, Motorcycles and Shoe Leather—a Discussion of the Possibilities 
and Drawbacks of Each Method of Travel 


HAVE heard many 

say “I’d like to go 

touring.” <A bicycle 

with a luggage car- 

meer rier would give one 

Wem an astonishing ra- 

e dius. I used to go 

pgeaAs into the woods on 

MS logging roads on my 

bicycle, carrying a 

rifle strapped along 

the frame. We had for public high- 

ways no such roads as now prevail. 

The road from New York City to Chey- 

enne, Wyoming, is hardly more difficult 

now than the trail used to be from 

New York to Buffalo. The distance is 
greater, that is all. 

I pedaled day after day from sixty 
to ninety miles over the rough country 
roads of 1898, carrying a light out- 
fit. Consider that the automobile on 
rough country roads should not be 
driven more than a hundred miles a 
day, and we have the fact that a bicycle 
is one of the most efficient vehicles ever 
invented. If one could find a bicycle 
made like those of 1898—carefully 
machined, with honest materials, cap- 
able of running light—he would prob- 
ably make the transcontinental trip as 
easily now as the same distance any- 
where in New York state in 1898. The 
difficulty is to find a bicycle as well 
built as the old safeties were. 

Motorcycles are costly, compared to 
flivvers, on first purchase. They make, 
however, fifty or sixty miles a gallon, 
and they have a charm for youngsters 
that is unrivaled. Even for a man they 
have a fascination. A rough-road rider 
can make wonderful journeys on one. 
I would say, off hand, that it is pref- 
erable to go in a flivver than on a 
motorcycle. The attractiveness of 
motorcycle touring, however, is not to 
be denied, and with a tent, nesting cook- 
ing outfit and time I suggest a bicycle 
or a motorcycle to the youngster who 
enjoys roughing it. 


SIDE-CAR on a motorcycle makes 
a hybrid automobile of it. The true 
skill of motorcycling is to go single- 
tracking on it. I have been in the woods, 
in the Dakota Bad Lands, and some 
thousands of miles on such a machine 
with three speed gears. The possi- 
bilities are immeasurabl-. 
Literally, I rode a jackrabbit run- 
way up a butte in western South Da- 
kota perhaps two hundred feet above 
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the prairie level. I went into the Bad 
Lands, and crossed Grand Ford, when 
I had to uncouple the exhaust at the 
top, because the cut-out and muffler 
both were submerged. I wrapped the 
magneto in rubber, so water and mud 
wouldn’t short-circuit it. I shot rab- 
bits from the saddle with a .22 single 
shot pistol. 

Motorcycle and bicycle skill is much 
the same. One rides in balance. The 
difference is of course in the fact that 
in one the power is furnished by an 
engine, and one drives himself with the 
other. For a boy, a youngster, a bicycle 
tour of a thousand or so miles would 
do wonders, a month or two of educa- 
tion that would be cheap at far more 
than the cost of the trip. 

A bicycle tour may not cost more 
than a dollar a day, camping out. The 
distance per day would be, perhaps, 
from fifty to seventy miles a day, aver- 
age. 
the Mississippi, and north of the Ohio- 
Potomac, a bicycle circuit of two thou- 
sand miles should not cost more than 
$50, barring accidents. 


ae touring is perhaps as expensive 
as automobile travel with four or 
five in a car—two cents a mile, say. 
But a motorcycle trip, aside from the 
cost of the machine, may be made for 
about the same price, riding single. 
Riding double—difficult with an outfit 
—it would be even less per mile. 

Of all touring, probably cycle car 
travel is cheaper. A machine giving 
forty miles a gallon,-and with low tire 
repairs and upkeep, one could go on 
indefinitely at two cents a mile, pos- 
sibly less, or for $2.00 or less a day. 

Gasoline travel is cheaper than on 
shoe-leather. If one walks, it costs five 
cents a mile though one walks twenty 
or so miles a day. The pedestrians who 
sally forth to walk to San Francisco 
are mostly ignorant of the cost of self- 
maintenance for 3,000 or 4,000 miles at 
twenty miles a day, or else they assume 
that owners of cars will give them a 
ride. 


HOSE who give roll grafters a ride 

do so at their own risk and peril. 
More and more criminals figure that 
they can catch an automobile driver off 
his guard, rob him of his money, take 
his car, and make their escape. The 
result is a driver must be careful about 
picking up casual walkers beside the 


On the splendid roads east of 


highway. The impudence and ingrati- 
tude of some of the strollers is unim- 
aginable unless one has been a victim. 
The beggar of the highway is not al- 
ways dangerous, but he—and even she 
—may be desperately dangerous to 
those who in their kind-heartedness 
load up their cars with some way-far- 
ing stranger. 


T ALKING has, however, a fascina- 

tion of its own. The genuine 
pedestrian learns the highway as no one 
going faster can learn it. The trip 
that I recall most vividly, in its de 
tails was a “straightaway” stroll of a 
thousand miles to the mountains of 
southwestern Virginia. Such a walk 
through the byways and across lots, 
with the intimacies of wood-patch 
camps, and stream side meals away 
from the very paths—on a compass 
course—gives one view-points and ex- 
periences that a boy, especially, should 
know. 

Walking at times is deadly monot- 
onous. It may be a hundred miles 
across some _ uninteresting region, 
through colorless farms and bare roll- 
ing land. The streams have no fish- 
ing, the woodlots no game, and the out- 
look from the heights is ever the same. 
There may be no heights, as across 
parts of Ohio, Illinois or Indiana. 
And yet the tramper will recall inci- 
dents in such stretches, scenes and even 
monotonies as an experience, even an 
adventure. 


HE problem is to keep one’s load 
down. I carried from 57 to 60 
pounds hundreds of miles. On hunting 
trips, a pack not infrequently goes to 
nearly 100 pounds. But I should say 
that even a stout youth had better keep 
his pack under 40 pounds. This is 
perfectly feasible, when the 
camera weighs only a pound, 
the tent only three or four 
pounds, the blanket five, and 
the waterproof tarpaulin, or 
canvas spread, only two to 
five pounds (small size, of 
course). 
We can purchase, now, an 
outfit only half as heavy, but 
twice as efficient as those 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Another 20 Bore Supporter 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| WISH to compliment Mr. G. R. Mc- 

Vicker of Mile Seven, Alaska, on 
his letter published in FOREST AND 
STREAM for June, 1925, concerning the 
twenty-gauge shotgun. He states that 
all the twenty needs is publicity, which 
it justly deserves, and here is another 
member who agrees with him. I have 
owned for a long time a twelve gauge 
and up until two years ago swore by 
it. One day I accepted an invitation 
to shoot with some friends at their 
lake for a change, and on my arrival 
to my surprise the other three were all 
using twenties, one double barrel and 
two pumps and shooting short shells 
at that. To my further surprise my 
three good friends accounted for as 
many ducks apiece as I did, in fact, 
I saw some very pretty shooting. All 
easily explained because they were bet- 
ter marksman or, if not, at least shoot- 
ing under the handicap of a smaller 
gauge. This was not an odd day 
either, because these boys always bring 
in ducks when the rest of us have 
poor luck. Not long after that my 
eye fell on a new Remington No. 17 
pump twenty gauge with the slickest 
action I had ever observed in a gun. 
It made my twelve look like an ele- 
phant. I promptly bought it and set 
out to try it. The first results were 
very discouraging; I couldn’t hit any- 
thing even to a stationary target, and 
I felt like a fool. But rather than 
give up such a pretty gun I kept on 
trying and finally discovered that if 
I could manage to get on a bird I al- 
ways killed it, and the difficulty seemed 
to be to get the gun on the bird and 
do it quick. With my other gun all I 
had to do was to point the old bus 
in the general direction the bird was 
traveling and pull; the result was usu- 
ally a bird full of shot. 

For one whole season I wasted lots 
of shells improving my shooting, the 
final result being that I paid a divi- 
dend in full. My three partners all 
shoot twelves, two pumps and one 
automatic. This past season, in spite 
of their ridicule, they were all forced 
to admit that the little old twenty is 


lighter to carry, more economical and 
will kill just as far and just as many 
as the twelve. The only difference is 
that you have to be a better shot, and, 
after all, the sport you get out of duck 
shooting is not the limit of your kill, 
but the ability shown in making clean 
kills and the marksmanship displayed 
in doing it. 

L. A. STEEVES, Dallas, Oregon. 


The Peconic Fishing Party 


A Peconic Fishing Trip 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N June 6th, 1925, the members of 

the Jamaica Rod and Gun Club, 
Jamaica, Long Island, had a very en- 
joyable and successful fishing trip. 
The party left the Club house at St. 
James, Long Island, and motored to 
Peconic Bay where everything was in 
readiness aboard our fishing smack. 

Weakfish, kingfish and porgies con- 

stituted most of the catch and were 
taken in goodly numbers, some of the 
weakfish weighing between 8 and 10 
pounds. 


It appeared that Dick Hammond 
was the prize winner when it came to 
hauling in the largest fish. His catch, 
a weakfish which, by the way, was any- 
thing but weak, measured 2 feet 3 
inches and weighed exactly 10 pounds. 
Incidentally, it was the prize-winning 
fish of the trip. However, our old re- 
liable Pop Morgenthaler threw quite 
a scare into the crowd when he 
hooked into a sand shark. It required 
no little effort and plenty of help with 
the gaff to bring this fish from the 
water. The exact measurements of 
this shark were 3 feet 9 inches. Pop 
thought sure he had the prize all sewed 
up with a large weakfish, but when 
the shark was landed you can imagine 
his dismay. 

Among those who enjoyed the trip 
were Herbert Fogarty, Pres., William 
Fogarty, Louis Miller, Albert Morgen- 
thaler, Daniel Hamburger, Dick Ham- 
mond, Harry Bronze, Charles Sanford, 
George Mahnken, James Abrahams, 
Joe Taylor, Pop Morgenthaler and my- 
self. 

Louis MORGENTHALER, Secy., 
Jamaica Rod and Gun Club, 
Jamaica, L. I 


Fishing in Tangier Sound 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
AD, let’s go fishing. The wind 
is going down, and I think it 
will be moderate by the time we get 
out there.” 

“All right, son. Get the rods and 
reels. I will take the crab-net and 
paddle. Let’s go.” 

There is no long automobile jour- 
ney to take, no expensive hiring of 
boats and guides. Our eighteen foot 
sailboat is tied to her stake, sixty feet 
from the front gate, in the landlocked 
harbor. In a few minutes the sail is 
hoisted and we are on our way. We 
stop at one or two of the crab houses 
where the kindhearted crab shedders 
give us all the dead soft crabs and 
peelers we need for bait, free, gratis, 
and for nothing. They know well that, 
if we have good luck, they are sure 
of fish for dinner, for one good turn 
deserves another. 

So on we are out of the harbor, and 
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Tangier Sound 


can lay our course for the fishing 
ground. 

“This surely is a sailing little boat, 
dad,” says son, “she lays right up to 
the wind, when the centerboard is 
down.” 

“Yes, son, she is a Raym-Tom ba- 
teau. He worked the model out him- 
self, has built hundreds of them, and 
they are the smartest and ablest V- 
bottom boats I ever sailed. You had 
better rig up the rods now, we shall 
soon be there.” 

Three miles or so out in the sound, 
the landmarks are in line, and the cap- 
tain’s orders are: “Let go the anchor. 
Give her about fifteen fathoms of, line. 
It is only six or seven fathoms deep 
here, but the tide is running like a 
mill-race. You will need a five-ounce 
sinker to keep our No. 9 line on the 
bottom.” 

Somehow dad nearly always gets his 
line over first, and therefore usually 
draws first blood. The hardheads, or 
croakers, are biting like hungry 
wolves, and conversation languishes, 
except for such exclamations as, “Ah, 
boy, got you that time!” ‘Watch him 
pull my tip under.” “Dad, I believe 
I’ve got a trout on, a big fellow, see 
how he is taking my line. Stand by 
with the crab net. He is too big to 
lift in with the leader. Mind he doesn’t 
foul your line. See him scoot. Steady 
now with the net while I lead him 
in. Whooee! That’s some trout, five 
pounds if he’s an ounce. I thought 
one time I had lost him.” 

There is quite a variety of fish, so 
that you never know until he is on 
the hook, and coming up, just what 
kind he is. Long before he is sighted, 
however, a practiced fisherman can tell 
you the variety and somewhere near 
the size, unless he is hooked foul. 
There are croakers, trout, large spot, 
kingfish or mullet, pigfish, perch, 
Black Wills or small seabass, ‘ occa- 
sionally a flounder, or bluefish, not 
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to mention oyster toads, puff toads 
or sea robins, dogfish, skate and 
stingrays, so that there is enough 
change to keep one interested. While 
the tide runs strong, the catch is 
mostly croakers; when it slacks some- 
what, the trout bite more freely; at 
dead slack water, the spot and pigiish 
are in evidence, unless you cast out 
from the boat and reel in slowly, when 
you can still catch trout and croakers 
with a moving bait. With the coming 
of the flood tide, in the early part of 
the season, they usually do not bite 
so freely, so, “Up with the anchor, and 
let’s go home.” 

The wind has fallen with the tide, 
and we must take the motor from -the 
locker, screw it on to the stern, and 
away we go. 

At the crab house, we count up, and 
give the boys about half a bushel of 
fish for the bait they gave us. We 
have twenty-nine trout, and enough 
other fish of various edible kinds to 
make a tale of one hundred and three, 
weighing, we estimate, about one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 

Rev. C. W. STRICKLAND, 
Tangier, Virginia. 





A Unique Fishing Platform 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ROBABLY one of the most unique 
fishing methods in the world is 
shown in the accompanying picture. 
It is built to overreach a great whirl- 
pool in the Yuculta Rapids on the 
coast of British Columbia. Here the 
water of the entire Strait of Georgia 
is forced for a couple of miles to pour 
through a narrow channel made by 
two islands and the mainland. At the 
change of the tides, and particularly 
in the months of December and June, 
when the tides are greatest, the enor- 
mous volume of water forced in this 
manner creates great whirlpools, ed- 
dies and boils, and the water rushes 
at a speed so great that none of the 
coastwise steamers can buck it. Great 
trees are sucked down like matches. 
The swift, cold waters are the favorite 
haunt of the coho and spring salmon, 
ranking among the gamest sporting 
fishes in the world. But at many 
times of the day it is impossible to 
handle a small boat in the waters. 

So a retired shipbuilder erected the 
platform as shown in the picture. 
From the top of this a line and spoon 
can be cast into the water. The whirl- 
pool below is a particularly good spot 
for salmon, and they can in this way 
be pulled out with ease and safety. 
Another method is to anchor a boat 
beneath the platform when fish can be 
taken with a rod. At the moment the 
picture was taken a small boil was 
forming on the water. 

FRANCIS DICKIE, 
Heriot Bay, B. C. 


Woodchuck Arms 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE June issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM contains two very good 
articles on woodchuck hunting. Both 
are true to life and are very inter- 
esting. We have here in Rockford an 
outfit similar to the “Gang” that Mr. 


A fishing platform in British Columbia. 
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Foster tells about, and we are out 
after the ’chuck at every opportunity. 

There is one thing that was not 
mentioned by either Mr. Foster or Mr. 
Peacock, and if you can find space in 
FOREST AND STREAM I would like to 
bring this subject up for discussion by 
the readers of this fine sporting maga- 
zine. The subject is rifles, what make, 
caliber and sights are used to best ad- 
vantage on ’chucks. Everyone has his 
own idea as to the proper arm and 
load to use, but learning how the other 
fellow does it and what: he uses is al- 
ways helpful and interesting. 

I started out a few years ago with 
a 22 Winchester rifle and soon found 
that even with the long rifle cartridges 
I lost nearly every one of the wood- 
chucks I shot. In some way or other 
they would get down their holes and 
the twenty-five cent bounty that the 
county pays for their scalps is lost. 
I tried digging them out after I had 
hit them, but found that in most cases 
they still had plenty of pep left to 
dig faster than I could. 

I then tried a 410 gauge shot gun 
and here I discovered that I could 
not get close enough to them to do 
any damage. The county around here 
is pretty well settled and between the 
picnic parties and the farmers’ dogs 
you will find that the woodchuck is a 
wily old chap and will duck out of 
sight at the least suspicion that all is 
not well. 

After the 410 I tried a 25-20 Win- 
chester rifle using soft nose bullets 
and smokeless powder. I did not alter 
the sights, but used it as it came from 
the factory. This gun worked all right 
for a while and I thought I had the 
right medicine for them. Several long 
shots were made with good success, but 
I still lost a lot of those hit. 


Last fall my pal and I decided to 
get guns that would stop a ’chuck cold 
and eliminate this thing of losing those 
we hit. He chose a 38-40 Winchester 
carbine, Model 1892, due to the fact 
that he had a 38-40 single action Colt 
revolver and could use the same car- 
tridges in either one. I bought a 32-20 
Winchester carbine of the same model, 
and we equipped both of them with 
Lyman peep rear and bead front 
sights. We use nothing but black pow- 
der and lead bullet, cartridges. This 
combination gives good results and is 
far safer in a settled country than 
the H. V. cartridges. It is also easier 
to keep the gun perfectly clean. 

From June 14th to the 22nd, we 
camped out in the timber and devoted 
our entire time to woodchuck hunting. 
We were out at all hours of the day 
watching friend ’chuck go through his 
tricks, and he surely has plenty of 
them. 


Those that have their holes in the 
open pasture are not so hard to get, 
as their reddish brown bodies offer a 
very good target at all ranges up to 
two hundred and fifty yards. Those 
that live in the timber and rock ledges 
are harder to see on account of their 
dark color and because they are usu- 
ally a good deal smaller than those in 
the open field. The largest ’chuck shot 
on this trip would weigh about seven- 
teen pounds. 

The counties around here are over- 
run with woodchucks and the farmers 
are mighty glad to have them killed. 
In one 40-acre clover field I counted 


Photo by Fadner 
A Wisconsin Muskie 


nineteen ’chucks, all out at practically 
the same time. This was about 5:30 
P.M. We got the scalps of five of 
them and lost one that fell down the 
hole. Their holes were about a foot 
or more in diameter and went straight 
down for about eighteen inches and 
then turned sharply. 

Now is the ’chuck season and most 
of the chaps who like to shoot are out 
after them. Let us hear from these 
fellows as to what luck they are hav- 
ing and what they get ’em with. 

CHARLES T. HASKIN, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Wyoming Game Conditions 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE just returned from Chey- 

enne, Wyo., from the July meeting, 
and while there the Commission cre- 


ated two reserves here as winter elk 
ranges and with the proviso that no 
hunting will be done on these. 

We also created other reserves that 
will prohibit those hunting with cars 
from killing the elk when they cross 
these open spaces cn the way down to 
the winter feed grounds. 

In addition we took the stand that 
bears are game animals and placed a 
closed season on them from June 15th 
to September 1st with a limit of three 
bears only. 

We still have the power, under the 
law, not to issue any permits to hunt 
bears on all game preserves and Na- 
tional Forests, if we are unable to en- 
force the other, which is a question; 
we will refuse any more permits until 
the next Legislature meets and fight 
it out there. By that time we should 
be able to get support enough to pro- 
tect the bear as a game animal. 

I have been very busy, was out in 
the hills this spring 50 days. I saw, 
all told, 36 bears on the trip and the 
parties got five, in a legal and sport- 
ing manner, no traps but in the open. 

Conditions are ideal here this year 
for feed and the game is doing fine. 
We have 1,000 tons more hay this 
year to start on than last year. 
Under the present Commission I am 
representing the four western counties 
in the state and have a lot to do, just 
for love of the game. 

In'the January meeting we will ap- 
preciate any suggestions that any one 
can make on the formation of new and 
good game laws, and anything you 
have to say will be gladly received. 

Jas. S. SIMPSON, 


Jackson, Wyoming. 


Wisconsin Mascalonge Plentiful 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ASCALONGE aren’t so scarce in 
Lake Winnebago as they used to 

be. Fishermen every year are catch- 

ing an increasing number of the big 
fellows hereabouts, but it fell to the 
lot of Joseph Weishaupt, genial man- 
ager of the Valley Inn, president of 
the local chapter of the Izaak Walton 

League, and an ardent sportsman, to 

land the prize beauty of the season. 

This particular muskie tipped the 

scales at exactly 11 pounds. The fish 

was landed without the aid of gaff or 
net after a half hour’s battle near the 
old lighthouse reef. The light steel 
rod, ordinary reel and thirty-pound 
test-line (shown in the photograph) 
turned the trick. The bait used was 
a common spoon hook and live minnow. 


JOHN A. STUDLEY, 
Neenah, Wis. 
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Attracting Wild Ducks 


By Planting Natural Foods, You Improve Your Own Shooting and 
Help Along the Work of Conservation 


UCKS are ravenous 
eaters. The amount 
of food a duck will 
consume is_ incon- 

; ceivable. The stom- 

f ach of a Pintail Duck 
recently analyzed by 

1 the United States 

=| Biological Survey 

contained ninety- 

eight thousand Curage (water pepper) 
seeds. I have seen acres, literally 
square miles, of goose grass (three 
cornered grass) rooted up and de- 
voured in a month’s time after the ar- 
rival of the big flight of ducks and geese 
in southern waters. The vegetation, 
which is two or three feet high, disap- 
pears and gives the impression of hav- 
ing been pulled up by hand, stalk by 
stalk. The ducks and geese find their 
food in the succulent roots, which re- 
semble the roots of coco grass. Wise 
duck hunters are now taking cognizance 
of the fact that the vast natural feed- 
ing grounds, swamps, lakes and wild 
marshes, are yielding to the spread of 
the population in this country. Drain- 
age projects and reclamation plans 
(many improvidently conceived in the 
light of subsequent events) have done 
away with numbers of the former natu- 
ral feeding grounds and resting places 
of wild ducks on their annual migra- 
tion, and the limited -spots still left 
along the line of flight no longer fur- 
nish enough food to maintain the ducks 
throughout their stay in the South. Just 
as the small farmer is driven to in- 
tensive cultivation on his limited acre- 
age, so are foresighted sportsmen now 
making the most of their shooting 
grounds to attract and to keep the ducks 
on their property by planting and culti- 
vating natural food plants. Some of 
the clubs have—I might say with fiend- 
ish preparation—gone into raising an 
annual corn crop exclusively for feed- 
ing ducks. In the shooting season, feed- 
ing platforms in front of duck blinds 
are baited with grains of corn and 
ducks are attracted and slaughtered 
with the same certainty as though the 
corn was scattered in the barnyard 


for domestic fowls. 

A SOUTHERN organization, with a 
large acreage of marsh land at 

the mouth of the Mississippi River, wit- 

nessing how the big flight of ducks con- 

centrating there in the early Fall soon 

consume all of the natural foods grow- 
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By EUGENE J. McGIVNEY 


ing there, and then leave for other feed- 
ing grounds farther south, secured the 
assistance of the United States Biologi- 
cal Survey to recommend plans to pro- 
vide a greater supply of natural food 
plants. A survey was made for that 
purpose by a representative of the Bi- 
ological Survey and a recommendation 
was made that the following foods be 
planted, viz: wild rice, wild celery, 
widgeon grass and sago pond weed. 

Purchases were made of plants of 
each of the three last named varieties, 
and, so far, from the planting made in 
the spring of 1924, the widgeon grass 
and probably the sago pond weed have 
developed. There is no showing of the 
celery planted, due probably to the frag- 
ile and delicate character of celery 
plant and roots becoming dried out and 
unfitted for planting by shipment from 
a long distance. However, recently wild 
celery plants have been located in Lake 
Pontchartrain and in Lake Catherine, 
nearby to New Orleans, and plants will 
be procured from there and _ trans- 
planted this year. Widgeon grass, 
known locally as grey duck grass, was 
also located at Lake Catherine in great 
quantities. 

The wild rice planted did not show 
at all. 


Petree. grass grows wild in many 

sections of Louisiana, and plants 
of that variety were transplanted with 
success. 

Banana lilies were also transplanted 
with much success. 

Minorca nut seeds have been planted 
in the deep water ponds. 

Last year the ducks were found 
eagerly feeding on the widgeon grass 
and the banana lilies. 

The sportsmen intend to pursue their 


experiment and to import as many vari-: 


eties of natural food plants as experi- 
ence shows will grow on the property. 
The observation of work done so far 
justifies the belief that widgeon grass 
(or grey duck grass) which is a float- 
ing plant, and wild celery also, will 
grow in any fresh water or brackish 
lake; that banana lilies and sago pond 
weed will also thrive under the same 
conditions; that pepper grass (smart 
weed) will grow on the side of ponds or 
bayous which have a sandy or loam foun- 
dation; that Minorca nut plants will 
grow in any deep fresh water ponds or 
lakes; that the delta duck potato will 
grow in any pond or lake or outlet of 


auy stream which has an annual fiow 
of silt-bearing fresh water. 


ACH of these plants are vigorous 
growing and _ productive duck 
foods, which will justify an experiment 
in transplanting in the southern por- 
tion of the United States. The goose 
grass and flag grass, both excellent 
duck foods, will grow on the edge of a 
fresh, or brackish water lake or pond. 
Then there is the pourpier blane and 
the chou cochon (pig cabbage) and the 
riz de l’an (wild rice) that can be 
obtained in unlimited quantities from 
the Louisiana marshes. The last men- 
tioned looks more like Millet or John- 
son grass, with a small seed upon which 
the ducks eagerly feed. 

The Conservation Commission of 
Louisiana has arranged to import and 
transplant many natural food plants 
on the public shooting grounds main- 
tained at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 

The properties of duck hunting clubs 
are not to be regarded as slaughter 
pens because of the fact that food is 
planted to attract ducks. On the con- 
trary, the reverse of the proposition is 
true, because in such clubs, conserva- 
tion is the prevailing spirit, and obser- 
vation of the legal bag limit is rigidly 
enforced, so that, except to the extent 
of shooting the legal bag limit, the club 
grounds become a sanctuary for the 
ducks, as compared to the relentless 
greed of unrestrained public hunting 
on non-private shooting ground. In 
the latter, except for the occasional in- 
terference of the game wardens, there 
is nothing that makes for conservation; 
bag limits are not observed; there are 
no hours for shooting, and ducks are 
continuously bombarded morning, noon 
and night. It is marvelous to note 
how soon ducks recognize the protec- 
tion afforded them on private shooting 
grounds and how the ducks, when not 
molested on non-hunting days, or after 
the noon hour fixed for the close of 
shooting, seek refuge in such sanctu- 
aries. 


'F the ducks can be attracted to stay 
all of the winter in the south, rather 
than migrate further to Mexico, where 
there are no game laws, to be there 
slaughtered, the planting of duck foods 


‘ on privately owned grounds, where bag 


limits are observed, and conservation 
is the prevailing spirit, then such work 
should not have any selfish aspect. 





Interesting 
Information Free 


WéEsTERN ammunition is made by 
men who know how to shoot it as 
well as make it. These men will 
be glad to give you any informa- 
tion you may want. Interesting 
literature describing Super-X in 
all gauges (now including the 
powerful little .410) Field and 
Xpert shells, Lubaloy, Boat-Tail 
and Open Point Expanding bul- 
lets, Marksman and .30-.30 high- 
velocity cartridges, and other 
much discussed WesTeRN im- 
provements will be sent free of 
charge. Write us if you are 
interes 


: a 


THERE HE IS. 8@GET HIM! 


The hound sounds off on a rising note and down the fence row scurries a 
speedy old cottontail . .. . across the uneven ground he leaps and bounds, 
too fast even for the frantic dog In a moment he’ll pass that gap in 
the hedge and.... There he is—get him! 


A crisp, cool day, a lively dog and an understanding friend—these make the 
joy of shooting. And Xpert shells add zest to all of them. This new hard- 
hitting smokeless load, though only a year old, has already won a million 
friends. Like Wesrern’s famous Super-X shell for long-range shooting, Xpert 
fills a definite need. 

Loaded with a special smokeless powder, with best-grade cases, wad and 
shot. Waterproof, dependable and close shooting—just right for rabbits, 
quail or any hunting that does not require long-range Super-X. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised at the price, too. 


7 is a worthy member of the famous WesTERN family—Super-X, the old 
reliable Field shell, the accurate Marksman .22 long rifle cartridge and others. 
Western's long and successful record has earned the title, World’s Champion 
Ammunition. Prove for yourself that it will give you better results. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 948 Broadway, East Alton, IIL, 


AMMUNITION 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify ‘you. 





Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
tod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 60 cents: State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 
cords attached to each end 
so it may be pulled through 

the bore of the rifle. De- 

signed for field use. 75c. 

State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
ee One oiling lasts a year. 

or shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gaugeorcaliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
= outing equipment free 
rom rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. Aper- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, ff 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 


The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, Knives, ‘ater proo; 

Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can't supply you, 
write for catalog an prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


Ceara Hoe 


Rifle Cleaner 


Anti-Rust Rope 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


The author and his trophy. 


A Hunt at Timberline 


Still Hunting the Blacktail in the 
Mountains of British Columbia 


By NEIL M. LINDSEY 


built a new cabin right in the last 

grove of big trees a few hundred 
feet below timber line on the bank of 
a little mountain lake. 


This was the number three cabin of 
our trapline; of course, these cabins 
are not large, as it is not necessary. It 
was eight by eight inside, but it sure- 
ly used to look inviting after a long 
day of snowshoeing over the high ridges 
and passes of our Alpine trapline. We 
finished the cabin on October the 24th, 
so the next day I went out to get our 
winter supply of meat for this cabin. 
I left at nine A. M. with my 30-30 
carbine and climbed up the ridge be- 
hind the cabin. I was then in the little 
scrub above timber line. Here is where 
the big fellows are found in the fall 
and early winter. 


[ October, 1922, my partner and I 


| WENT along the hillside for a few 
hundred yards till I came to where 
a creek cut in with steep sloping banks 


on each side. I managed to find a 
good game trail leading down to the 
creek which I followd. The trail was 
covered with numerous deer tracks and 
one bear track. Crossing the creek, I 
climbed a few hundred feet up the 
slope on the other side. Here I came 
to a sort of little plateau exactly at 
timber line; a few clumps of trees were 
scattered here and there. I crossed 
this and saw lots of fresh signs of deer 
and one large bear track; it was either 
a very large black or small grizzly 
track, as it was as long as my number 
seven boot and about seven inches at 
its greatest width. 


After crossing this plateau I came 
to the edge of a wide timbered val- 
ley which was drained by a _ good- 
sized creek. The creek came tumbling 
down the bare rocks from the moun- 
tain peaks above timber line, then it 
made a drop of perhaps fifty feet; 
here it ran about five hundred yards 
through a large flat with a few scrub 
jack pines growing in little bunches, 
as they do at timber line. 


HE creek then entered the green 

timber and the valley became nar- 
rower and dropped sharply to its lower 
level. As I stood up on the rim of 
this big basin, I could see mountains 
in three directions for at least fifty 
miles. I was at about seven thousand 
feet altitude. 

From here I slowly made my way 
down to the creek finding lots of fresh 
deer tracks as I went. I knew there 
were deer in the big timber below me, 
so I began to start down the bank of 
the creek. In about fifteen minutes 
I reached the big timber where the 
trees were mostly jack pines, spruce, 
and balsam. The day was cloudy and 
it started to snow when I got into 
timber. Just a few flakes fell and that 
proved a help. 


HUNTED down through the tim- 
ber for probably half an hour when 
suddenly I came across a very large 
fresh deer track. The ground was 
covered with thick moss, and where the 
deer had trodden, the moss was mov- 
ing in the track, which showed the 
(Continued on page 546) 
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Town @ Country 


Leather Blouse 
A Great Windbreaker 


An ideal garment for every purpose. 
You can freely enjoy every movement 
outdoors in one of them. Keeps you 
comfortably unhampered for every 
kind of sport in wind and weather. 


Many beautiful styles in patterns and 
prevailing colors in novelty leathers 
for men, women and children are on 
display at your dealer’s. 


Write for Style Book D-50 


Guiterman Brothers, Inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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REDHEADBRAND ef \ 
Huntiaz Coats I Ey 
4-piece pattern full 7 tS, : 
lined; tw: pe) \e ie ‘ 
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iL 


selon: SO % 


match and 
game pock- 
ets the full 
width of the 
coat; cordu- 
roy collar and 


tilated gussets 
under the arms. 
The coat you’ve 
been looking for. 


UT ( 1) 
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La Yim ~: 


— ee 
11 est 


a pattern to 

fit up close to neck; 

3 rows of shells to 

hold 60 shells. Fi 
real servic 


BE able to enjoy your 
hunting trip in all 
kinds of weather. 


derbrush — smash your 
way between rain-laden 
branches—face the pelt- 
ing rain. Red Head 
Brand Hunting Clothes 
will keep you dry—warm 
—comfortable. 

No wonder! It takes 
19 separate operations to 
water-proof the closely- 
woven materials used in 
Red Head Brand Hunt- 
ing Clothes. Seams are 
double-stitched in lock- 
stitch construction. 
Extra reinforcements 
where wear is greatest. 
For comfort, looks, wear 
and rain protection you 
can bank on Red Head 
Brand. 

Also Red Head Brand 

Tents, GunCovers, Hol- 

sters, Puttees, Belts, 

Duffie Bags—a complete 

line of leather and can- 

vas hunters’ and camp- 


Gun Cases ers’ equipment. Sold by 
A complete line « of full- best dealers everywhere 


tterned, OX - 
Frtertined ar ane SaBerey Write for name of nearest dealer 
exclusive features 
Alward - Anderson 
Southard Co. 


909 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


RED HEADBRAND 
Hunting Pants 
Cut-in side and rear 
kets with rein- 
‘orced edges; large, 
roomy ; seat and leg- 
front outside rein- 
forced; full length; 
or knee-lace with 
special knee tucks 
for comfort. 


> 


RED mai BRAND 
Caps and Hats 
Round crown with 
rubber inter-lining; 

brim fits close at the 
side and back—can 
be tw lown to 


RED HEADBRAND 


forFREE descrip- 
tivefolder of RED 
HEAD BRAND 
Hunting 
Equipment 
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Swish | 
through the sopping un- | 








in writing to Advertisers ntention Forest and Stream, 


A Hunt at Timberline 


(Continued from page 544) 


deer had just passed. I followed the 
track as silently as a cougar, my eyes 
everywhere searching for the familiar 
pair of large ears or the disappearing 
white rump. The deer had milled 
around and gone back and forth so I 
had a hard job to keep on his trail. 


<_* last I lost his tracks altogether, 
so I made a wide circle and pres- 
ently came across the tracks again, so 
I cautiously followed them. They were 
so fresh that the few flakes of snow 
that were falling were melted in the 
tracks. I stalked silently along when 
all at once I heard thump-thump- 
thump of a deer just the other side 
of a little knoll to my right. The deer 
was going in the direction of the creek 
which was only about fifty yards away, 
so I ran through the trees to the high 
bank above the creek. There was a 
little flat on this side and as I reached 
the edge of-the timber I saw the deer 
—a big blacktail—about eight yards 
away just at the foot of the hill, and 
that fellow was surely going some. He 
was going straight away from me so 
I just. had his back view, but I threw 
up my rifle and shot. I saw him flinch 
a little then turn and start for the 
creek. 


= flat was covered with big 
fallen logs and brush, a few stand- 
ing big trees and a few jack pine. I 
pumped the rifle and as he was pass- 
ing’a bunch of trees I shot again, this 


Skinning a marten. 


time he slowed up a little. I worked 
another shell into the chamber and 
when he came into view I drew a bead 
on him and as soon as he left the 
ground in a leap I shot and he fell. 
This last shot was at about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards. 

I made my way down to where he 
fell, but I couldn’t find him as the 
brush was so thick and the ground 
covered with dead limbs and logs. I 
could not even find his tracks, so I 
went back to the slope he had come 
down. There I picked up his tracks 
and was able to follow them. I was 
getting near to where he fell when I 
looked up with a start as I heard the 
thump-thump-thump of a deer on the 
jump. I just saw a flash of the buck 
as he disappeared in the trees along- 
side of the creeck. I ran to an open 
spot on the bank just in time to see 
the buck across the creek heading for 
the timber; about three more jumps 
and he would be out of sight. 


E was over a hundred yards away, 

too, but the instant I saw him I 
threw up my little carbine, took a 
quick aim and shot. At the report of 
the rifle the big fellow crumbled and 
fell, then rolled over on his back, all 
four legs in the air: Such a shot gives 
the hunter his greatest thrill. I made 
my way over to him, and he was a big 
deer. I never killed one as large as 
this fellow. I stuck and bled him and 
then examined him to find where those 
four shots had gone. The first, as he 
was going straight from me, had cut 
him between the hind hams just pene- 
trating the skin a little on the inside 
of each hind leg. The second shot had 
got through the ribs, but had not 
touched a vital spot. The third shot 
went in behind the left shoulder and 
came out a little farther back on the 
right side; that was the shot that 
dropped him the first time. The fourth 
and last shot, as he was running from 
me, had struck him right on the base 
of the spine and tore it for nearly a 


foot which paralyzed him. The bone 


was ground up like so much sand 
where the soft nose did its deadly 
work. I put a rope around his neck, 
then over the branch of a nearby tree 
and tried to raise him up in order to 
dress him, but I could not even lift 
the front quarters off the ground. 


HAVE killed deer that dressed one 

hundred and a quarter and I have 
lifted them up into a tree without any 
effort at all. But this big fellow I 
had to dress where he fell. I then put 
some brush on the ground and rolled 
him onto it, and took the liver and 
heart, my special dish at this time of 
the year. I started back to the cabin 
about three miles distant and reaching 
it within four hours of the time I had 
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started out in the 1aorning. He was 
just a three-year old, six points, but 
that is the age these mule deer are 
in their prime. This one dressed be- 
tween two hundred and two hundred 
and ten pounds. 

That night it snowed a foot at the 
cabin (October 25), so next morning 
my partner and I went over to bring 
some of the meat home. We saw three 
more big beauties, two bucks and one 
doe, but we didn’t shoot them as we 
had enough meat. We skinned and 
quartered the deer after I took a pic- 
ture of the buck. 


| AM used to packing from sixty to 
eighty. pounds through these moun- 
tains, but when I lifted a big hind 
quarter and the skin, I had a pack on 
my back. I trapped on this creek dur- 
ing the winter and was surprised to 
find that the deer stayed right up at 
timber line and above it till nearly 
New Year’s. The snow then was from 
three to four feet deep, but they 
seemed to pick a living. Timber line 
is surely the place to hunt in this coun- 
try, as you can see so far and there 
is no under brush and it is easy trav- 
eling. If you are any kind of a hunter 
and a fairly good shot you can nearly 
always get your deer and enjoy a 
good day’s sport. 


The Squirrel a Forest Asset 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AGREE with our friend, Charles C. 

Ropert, of Oakmont, Pa. Let us do 
all we can to keep the few forests we 
have left, and do it with a will. Let us 
plant nut trees with all possible haste, 
in all places where they can be grown. 
I cannot imagine the nature-loving gen- 
erations to come growing up without a 
pleasure trip to the woods where at 
least a few squirrels can be seen and 
appreciated to the same extent that I 
appreciate these pleasant memories as 
they take me back to many, many 
autumn days spent in roaming through 
the beautiful woods teeming with wild 
life, whose numbers were not complete 
without the squirrel. The uppermost 
thought in mind at all times was not 
just to kill, but the joy of the company 
of wild life in the woods. 

DEWEY NEWMAN, 
Wichita, Kans. 


‘If I Only Had That New Parker!’’ 


“They've got just the one | want down at Greene's. Not very 
fancy, but looks and feels like a thoroughbred; balances like a 
feather and comes to my shoulder as if it was a part of me. And 
it costs but a few dollars more than any ordinary gun. That's the 
gun I’m going to have before the season opens.” 

Such thoughts come naturally to the sportsman once he has ex- 
amined this gun. Step into your sporting goods store and see the 
Parker Trojan at $55.00. A plain gun, but it’s every inch a Parker. 
The barrels are turned on a mandrel, insuring proper weight dis- 
tribution and each is individually balanced; the stocks are practi- 
cally hand made. ’Great care is used in the making of each part 
of the mechanism. If you prefer the automatic ejector type, ask 
to see a Vulcan Model. 


Catalog of all grades sent upon request. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. DU BRAY, Box 102, San Francisco 


The ‘‘Old Reliable’ 
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10 Days’ Trial 


FREE! 


The World at Your Feet 
With These POWERFUL 


MILITARY 
BINOCULARS 


RRIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 

ported French and German Army Officers’ 
- Binoculars. 8-Power Achromatic lenses; 
Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms of remarkable 
light-gathering, light-transmitting properties. Cen- 
tral focusing, easily adjusted to any eyesight. 
Beautifully finished, superbly constructed. Prisms 
in each barrel permit of great field of vision, many 
times the area of Field Glasses. We have supplied 
hundreds of them to U. 8S. Army and Navy Officers 
Such powerful Binoculars usually sell for $40 to 
$50. Our price (while they last) complete 
with genuine leather case and carrying $21 
straps 
é Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 
See them! Examine them! Try them for 10 days 
If satisfied after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay ek 


rate a $4 A MONTH 
or, ¢f you wish to pay cash, $1950 


after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 
Discount and send check or 

money order for..,.......... 

ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 

&@ cooped-up grea! A new world will open up 

,,for YOU with a pair of these wonder Glasses. 
You'll see things others can't. People, Scenes, 
Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
feet! The jovs of outdoors are not complete with- 
out them. The greatest pleasure-giving INVEST- 
MENT one can make. Indispensable for sports "— 
baseball games, motoring, camping, yachting, hunt- 
ing, hiking, races, bird and nature study, ete. 

Sent on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 


A “the - { QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
¢ ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 


N 
USHINGTON 


l 
! JEWEL 


S Wy 


Importers and National Mail Order House 
365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
For prompt attention address Import Dept. &1 
Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. 
I enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to 
Postman. If I um satisfied after ten DAYS’ 
§ TRIAL, I have the privilege of paying for 
{ them at the rate of $4.00 menthly-or of de- 
I 


ducting $1.50 and sending the $19.50 in FULL 
SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I shall return them. 


I Piease write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out J 
| NOW! If you wish to tell us something about J 
yourself, it will be appreciated. For.8. 9-25 


Money Back 
Guarantee 


Highest Grade . 
Auto Camping Trailer 


An Amateur-Made Loading 
Set 


For Riflemen Who Like to Make Things 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


F you like to make 
| things yourself, dur- 

ing idle hours, for 
use during the shoot- 
ing season, take a look 
at the accompanying 
illustration. It shows 
a reloading set that 
was made for the .30 
06 service cartridge, 
but with minor changes 
or additions will work 
just as well with sev- 
eral of the .25 and .30 
calibre _ cartridges. 
With the exception of 
the priming _ tool 
(Fig. 5) all the parts 
were made from odds 
and ends of metal 
found in the junk box; 
and the total cost in cash was merely 
the wear and tear on the tools used 
in making the set. The time was not 
counted, though that was not so very 
important, figured at so much per 
hour. 

To begin with, I wanted a tool to 
seat bullets of varying lengths in 
tke service case and seat them with 
straight-line pressure. 


ASTING about for something to 

begin with, I hit on an old Win- 
chester .22-calibre musket barrel to be 
used for the loading tube. Three 
inches of this was sawed off, ends 
smoothed, then reamed for a distance 
equal to the total length of a 180-grain 
cartridge, measuring from end of rim 
to ogive of bullet, calibre roughly .308”. 
Again the tube was bored a distance 
equaling the total length of the service 
case, calibre that of case neck. A 
third time it was bored, then reamed, 
the distance equaling length of case to 
shoulder. The taper from shoulder to 
neck was reamed. A slot was cut to 


An efficient set made from cast-off metal. 


was made from a piece of 4% x %” tool 
steel. To it was riveted a lug grooved 
to take the catch-hook (D). This hook 
is kept to its work by a small spring, 
as shown. A wooden handle completes 
this tool, which may be operated in the 
hands, or fastened in a vise, the lat- 
ter method preferred. It can be ad- 
justed in a moment to seat a bullet 
of any length the exact depth desired, 
without crimping. 

Fig. 2 shows a short length of 11%” 
steel shaftine. The top end was coun- 
tersunk to fit head of case. From 
there the bore is 4%” for a short dis- 
tance. The other end was bored out 
with a %” drill. To operate, place 
fired case in cou tersink, drop decap- 
ping plug (Fig. 4) into case, the slid- 
ing plunger automatically finding 
flash-hole, and a slight tap with a 
hammer knocks out the primer. 


HE lower end of tube was bored 
out, to leave space for a large 
number of dead primers. When full, 
these are dumped in the “hell-box.” 


You can load all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 
cooking utensils, etc., in this light weight trailer and 
hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 
pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 
weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 
ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 
are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own car, 


take the spring-actuated catch-hook 
(D). The other end of tube was 
threaded to take an ordinary stove- 


The plunger is a steel tube fitted with 
a piece of hardened drill rod .050” 
thick. Rod fits snug. It will with- 


and you be the judge. If you are planniag an outing 
don’t fail to write us at once for complete details. 


at once, 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fowler, Indiana 


Box 21 > » . 


~ CAMP COOKERY 
By Horace Kephart 

This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 

154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W. 57thSt., N.Y C. 
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bolt, 4%”. This bolt was bored with a 
fine drill, a depth of 4”, then this hole 
was reamed to fit point of service bul- 
let, and wing-nut added to lock bolt 
at any desired point. 

A flat piece of steel (B) %4” thick 
was shaped to fit the barrel sight-lug, 
and made fast with a screw. . The 
other end was bored for a xe” bolt, 
and this, with its nut, holds securely 
in position the lever (C). This lever 
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stand a tremendous lot of battering. 
If worn, snip off a new length of drill- 
rod. Cheap device. 

Fig. 3, another section from the 
rifle barrel, bored and reamed to fit 
the small end of the case, to reduce 
the neck to fit the service bullet. An- 
other length of barrel may be cut and 
worked out to serve as a sizing die 
for lead bullets. 
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Fig. 4, an old-time Ideal re- and de- 
capping tool. It was no good as a 
combination tool, and the handles were 
too short for any hand larger than a 
baby’s, so pieces of wood were riveted 
on the handles, wrapped with electri- 
cians’ tape, then with gummed paper. 


T fits the hand nicely. A piece of 

hard steel was riveted on to the 
half-circular case-head die, and shaped 
to take the groove in head of service 
case. I like this much better than 
any device by which the case must be 
dropped into a chamber or a hole. In 
recapping one can grab 2 handful of 
cases with the left hand, insert a pri- 
mer in a case with the right hand 
without laying aside the tool, push the 
case in the die, and close the handles— 
all in a jiffy, or less. It seats primers 
nicely, too. 

The length and shape of the flat 
piece (B) and the lever (C) serve to 
give straight pressure on case and bul- 
let during the seating operation — 
something not attainable in a tool 
shaped like a pair of pliers. And if 
it is an awkward tool to stow in your 
kit, turn up the screw in sight-lug and 
detach parts. 


HERE was quite a bit of lathe 

work on these parts, but the work 
was done at odd times, for pastime. 
Fitting the case to the chamber was 
not difficult, however; merely “fiddley 
work,” bore and try, ream and try, 
until the fit was absolutely perfect. 
Of course, it could have been done 
much more quickly with a chambering 
tool, but this was not available, and 
anyway, it was not necessary. Taper 
reamers are found with every good 
lathe, and only a few drills were 
needed. 


Several chambers, for cartridges of 
different calibres, may be made, all to 
fit the other parts of the loading tool. 
Cast-off musket barrels are common 
enough. Lacking one of these, the 
chamber may be made from any old 
22 barrel. In place of the sight-lug, 
cut a dovetail slot in barrel. The lug 
is better, and handier, of course. 

Good luck. 


Three types of shells \ 


..-each a top-notcher 


HE vast majority of shooters prefer one of 
three types of shot-shells — a high-powered 
shell for long-range work, a good all-around shell 
that sells at a low price, or a medium-priced shell 
that offers a choice of powders. No matter which 
type is your favorite, you can get it in a US shell. 


For long-range shooting, there are Ajax Heavies 
—the last word in fast, powerful loads for geese 
and duck. With Ajax Heavies, a long shot is a sure 
shot. They’re packed with the power of the thun- 
derbolt—hard onthe birds but easy on the shoulder. 


For the shooter to whom price is a factor, there 
is the Defiance—a quality shell at a low price. 
The Defiance will outshoot many a shell selling for 
more. Its low price is possible only because it is 
loaded with a new-type powder (No. 2 Smoke- 
less) that costs less to make. 


For the sportsman who has a powder prefer- 
ence, there is the Climax—the old standby with 
trap and field shooters. A better all-purpose shell 
than the Climax never slid into a gun barrel. It 
comes in all standard powders and, like the Defi- 
ance, in a variety of loads covering all shooting 
needs. 

Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax— pick 
your favorite. Each is a top-notcher in its class and 
will give you your money’s worth in shooting. 
United States Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Olympic Champion 


HIS is the little cart- 

ridge which at the 
last Olympics, in com- 
petition with the am- 
munition of the world, 
registered aclean sweep 
of the small-bore rifle 
and pistol matches. It is 
the US .22 N.R.A—a 
long- rifle cartridge of 
extreme accuracy for 
target shooting and 
deadly power for small- 
game hunting. 


\ Shot-Shells 


Y A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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Our more than half a 

century optical experi- 

ence proves this the most 

satisfactory Prism Binoc- 

ular for sports, hunting, 

fishing, motoring, nature lovers, and land or 
water travel. These powerful, French glasses 
are made to our high specifications by one of 
the foremost manufacturers of France and 
imported direct by us. 

Achromatic lenses, wide field range, large il- 
lumination, universal focusing, individual eye 
adjustment, hinged body, easily and quickly 
adjusted to the vision, superb construction 
and brand new. No war glasses or seconds. 
Light weight, beautifully finished; put up in 
heavy leather, plush-lined case with inside 
and outside shoulder straps. Weight, com- 
plete, only 25 ounces, 

Our established reputation of 55 years is 
substantial guarantee of satisfaction or 
money promptly refunded. Our name and 
serial number engraved on every glass. 
Please remit by check or money order. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


Opticians (Est. 1870) 


Department 38 Atlanta, Ga. 


Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S Merrymeeting Bay Duck 
and Goose Strap 
will hold your live decoys. 

Made from special leather equipped with rustless swivel 
and eyelet. Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid Dealers ask for circulars and prices. 
W. B. DARTON, 4 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 


HOFFMAN— 


O Minute 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman Arms 
Company on all fine-built-to-order arms. Rec- 
ommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
risk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or “‘paint’”’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun | Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 
Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 
6 guns. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. ARDMORE, OKLA, 


DOO OOOO CC) NOOOOOOO. 
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Photo by M.D. Wiyeel 


A killer that got in trouble. 


The Cougar that Meant 


Business. 
Are the Big Cats Dangerous? 


By ARTHUR M. YANCEY 


the haunts of the cougar, and in 

the fall of 1921 he captured, in 
the Capitan Mountains, New Mexico, 
one of the largest cougars that had 
been killed in those mountains for sev- 
eral years, and several times in the 
past twenty-five years he has encoun- 
tered this big cat, and with all his ex- 
perience with this animal he can’t re- 
call one instance where he ever saw a 
cougar that he considered to be danger- 
ous, unless, of course, where he was in 
a trap, or cornered, and in that case 
most any animal will fight; even the 
house cat will fight trying to defend 
its life. 

As a rule, this animal igs considered 
by men who know it to be a cowardly 
and timid creature. Several times I 
have camped in the haunts of the 
cougar, miles from habitation, and 
thought nothing of it and without any 
fear whatever. Yet I do believe there 
have been men who were in danger 
of this beast of prey. 


a HE writer was born and raised in 


I WILL give an account of Uncle 
Haas Bryon as related to me many 
years ago. 

This old gentleman was a_ bear 
hunter by trade and of all the men I 
have come in contact with since his 
day, none can compare with him as an 
ideal hunter and story-teller of the 
forest of an early day. 

This old hunter has passed over the 
great divide many years ago, but his 
interesting narratives will linger with 
his fellowmen for years to come. His 


story as I remember it was as follows: 

“T had been trailing a deer most all 
day, which I had wounded early in the 
morning. About two o’clock in the 
evening I had found him in a clump 
of brush, too weak to travel on account 
of the loss of blood. After skinning 
him I took one hindquarter and the 
hide and started for camp. I was so 
worn out I could scarcely travel, yet 
I realized I ought to try to reach camp. 
In my rambles trailing this deer I 
had lost my directions. 


T was a cloudy day, yet I never 

bothered about being in any par- 
ticular place at nightfall; any place 
was home, sweet home to me. 

“My little bear dog always accom- 
panied me on all my journeys, and 
many a time he has awakened me in 
the night with his growling and bark- 
ing, trying to keep some wild animal 
from stealing the hides which I always 
kept under my head while sleeping. 


“ <neus nightfall I came to a ditch 
partly filled with dead leaves. I 
decided to strike camp here. After plac- 
ing the deer meat and hide under my 


* head, I was soon fast asleep in my cosy 


bed, and what transpired that night I 
never knew. It was sun up when I 
awakened and as I opened my eyes 
the sun shone squarely into my face. 
I had spent years in the mountains and 
never had dreamed of such a thing as 
danger from anything in the wild 
animal kingdom. I had had panthers 
follow me after I had killed a deer, 
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which is a common occurrence for these 
animals, as they will always follow a 
hunter in quest of offal. The panther 
is generally conceded to be a cowardly 
animal by nature by all acquainted 
with this animal, and even to this day 
I don’t know of any incident, except 
this, where this cat has even shown 
any courage. 


“<> I opened my eyes I saw a cou- 
gar crouched on the bank above 
me. In my bed of leaves I was prob- 
ably three feet below the surface of 
the ground. I wondered what had be- 
come of my dog. At first I thought I 
must be dreaming and closed my eyes 
and tried to get my bearings. Where 
was I? I asked myself, and soon the 
true situation présented itself to me, 
and then I opened my eyes again, with- 
out moving in my bed. 

“T had heard stories concerning this 
cat, yet up to this time I never gave 
the stories any credence. I closed my 
eyes again to ponder just what to do. 
I realized that the cat meant mischief, 
and I knew the habits of the cat family 
too well to try to make even the slight- 
est move. No cat, not even the panther, 
will spring upon its prey until the prey 
makes some kind of movement. I real- 
ized all of this and made my plans ac- 
cordingly. 

“My gun lay beside me, yet it was 
useless in my predicament. As I lay 
there with my eyes closed, wondering 
what would be the best move to make, 
the thought struck me to scream out 
and perhaps my tormentor would be- 
come frightened and retreat; if only 
for a short time it would give me time 
to get my gun in readiness. I barely 
opened my eyes, and never will I forget 
those deadly eyes staring me in the 
face, and to think I had spent years in 
the wilderness and now had to ac- 
knowledge for the first time in my life 
that I was looking death in the face. 


**TUST why this cat was so blood- 

thirsty I never was able to tell, 
and whether he was after me or the 
venison I never could imagine. But 
it was plain that whatever object he 
had in view, nothing but desperate 
means was going to deter him in his 
undertaking, and I was well aware of 
the fact that one false move on my 
part might put me into an unpleasant 
position. 

“T screamed, and, at the same time, 
grabbed my gun as I arose upon my 
feet. The cat sprang back probably 
twenty feet, turned and then he came at 
me, and if that cat didn’t have murder 
in his eyes I never want to see one 
that does mean business. I don’t ever 
remember of bringing the gun to my 
face, it was all done so quickly. But 


(Continued on page 564) 
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Four go-getters 
and each packs a wallop 


Here they are—‘“‘the big four” in the line of shot guns. Each made in the 
thorough Iver Johnson way—with fifty-four years’ experience in firearm 
manufacture behind it. 


The best all-round shot gun in its class. 
Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, forged 
in one piece. Barrel fullchoke which assures 
close, hard shooting. Adjustable main- 
spring tension bar; compensating locking 
bolt which automatically takes up wear; 


Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 









safety rebounding hammer; piano wire coil 

springs, heat treated, where necessary; real 

black walnut stock and trap style forend 

beautifully finished; genuine hard rubber 

= _ Various gauges and lengths of 
arrel. 





Iver Johnson Champion Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 


weight, well balanced, and easy handling. 
Made in 12, 16, and 20 gauges, with dif- 
ferent lengths of barrel. Real black wal- 
nut stock and trap style fancy forend finely 
checkered. Full pistol grip and genuine 
hard rubber cap and butt plate. 


A glare-proof, finely Matted Top Rib ex- 
tends full length of barrel, and not only 
subdues glare, but greatly accelerates 
quickness of aim. Barrel and lug of high 
carbon steel forged in one piece—a full 
choke, close, hard-shooting gun. Light in 


Popular with every member of a sports- 
man’s family. Barrel and lug of high car- 
bon steel, forged in one piece. Adjustable 
main spring tension bar. Compensating 
locking bolt which automatically takes 
up wear. Safety rebounding hammer. 


A close, hard-shooting gun, made with 
three-piece lightning locks composed of 
large, rugged members—proof against 
breakage. Cocking rods work by direct 
contact with anti-friction rollers in the 
forend—insuring easy, positive cocking. 

The safety mechanism automatically 
sets itself when gun is opened—triggers 
cannot be pulled till safety button is re- 
leased. Top lever is not controlled by a 


Iver Johnson Champion .410 Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 







Piano wire coil springs, heat treated, 
where necessary. Reinforced breech. Real 
black walnut stock and trap style forend 
beautifully finished; genuine hard rubber 
butt plate. Choice of 26 or 28 inch full 
choke barrel. 


“trip,”’ but automatically comes back to 
normal, permitting hammers to be 
lowered without snapping. 

All parts drop-forged, accurately ma- 
chined, and highly polished. Stock and 
forend of selected real black walnut, hand- 
finished, and handsomely checkered by 
hand—not traced. 12, 16, and 20 gauges, 
and .410 bore, choice of different lengths 
of barrels. 


Write for interesting free booklet 


Catalog “A” is of special interest to sports- 
men, as it illustrates the various Iver 
Johnson ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer” Safety 
Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Single Barrel Shot Guns and Ham- 
merless Double Barrel Shot Guns. Mail 


IVERJOHNSON 


the coupon or a post card for your copy. 

Catalog ‘‘B”’ will also be sent you if 
you wish. It shows the complete line of 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls—also Velocipedes for little 
children. 
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Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once a copy 
of your complete 

Firearms catalog “‘A”’ J 

Bicycle catalog ‘‘B”’ [ (check the one you want) 








Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works 


4) River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St 

Chicago. 108 W_ Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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OODS 


Arctic JUNIOR’ 
EIDERDOWN 
SLEEPING ROBE 


for that 
Fall Hant! 


The Woods Arctic 
Junior is essential 
equipment for every 
hunter. It guarantees 
the warm comfortable sleep that assures 
steady nerves and aim. This is the original, 
scientific eiderdown sleeping robe that ex- 
perienced outdoor men and women endorse. 
Beware ofcheapimitationsand substitutes. 
For use in the far north we recom- 
mend the heavier WOODS ARCTIC 
EIDERDOWN SLEEPING ROBE. 
Write today for FREE Booklet. 
Woods Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 


Address Dept. F, Ottawa, Canada 
Factory at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Lightens the 
Pack! Weighs 
but 8% pounds 
rolled up. 


You've Always Wanted 
A Hunting Coat Like This 


The result of our 25 years’ experience 
in manufacturing finer outdoor clothing. 
Waterproofed Khaki for protection. Lib- 
eral cut for comfort. Pockets ample in 
number and size. You need it. You'll 
like it! Just give chest measure. Ask 
for free Catalog O of complete line. 


$10 C. C. FILSON CO. 


au) 1005-7 First Ave. 
POST- Seattle, 
Washington 


) “FILSON 
CLOTHES 
for the 
Man Whe 
Knows” 


LET’S GO BOYS 


No matter where you go, camping, 
hunting, fishing, boating, to the 
country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer happens not to 


have them order from i 
us. ZIP-ZIP shooter Z 
complete only 35¢ or 
three for $1.00 pre- 
paid. Send stamps, 


When the Fish Loses 
the Battle 


Not All the Big Ones Get 
Away, as this Story Shows 


By GEORGE B. COUPEN 


N perusing stories of adventure, espe- 
| cially those about fishing, one is apt 
to get the idea that the “big fellows” 
get away. Here are some actual in- 
stances wherein it would appear that 
hard luck was all on the side of the fish. 
One evening I had fished in the East 
Gallatin River, in Montana, until dusk 
began to gather and I had to hurry to 
get back to the road where I had left 
my bicycle. As I passed a most favor- 
able pool I could not resist one more 
try. I was using a pure white fly that 
had proven a good lure that evening. 
There was a rapid at the head of the 
pool and heavy brush on the opposite 
side which hung down into the water. 
As I hurriedly made the cast it was 
plain that I had over- 
reached and the hook 
would surely catch in 
the brush. A quick 
backward action was 
necessary. The fly 
snapped back and fell 
into the water with a 
slack line and only a 
few inches from the 
brush. A second ef- 
fort was necessary to 
save the fly. A big 
trout down below had 
also become worried 
lest the “fly” should 
be carried into the 
brush and be lost. 
Evidently he was 
headed down stream 
and his pull was op- 
posite to mine. The unexpected pull 
jerked the rod from my hand and it 
fell clattering on the gravel. I dropped 
my landing net and made a grab for 
the rod. 


EFORE I could get hold of the 

handle of the reel a whiz told me 
the fish had made another run of fif- 
teen or twenty feet down stream. It 
would not do to bring him back near 
the brush, so I had to follow down, and 
after a few minutes’ playing I slid him 
out on a gently sloping sandy beach. 
A two-pound trout in hard luck. 

At another time, a few rods away in 
the same stream, I was fishing on a day 
when the trout insisted on grasshoppers 
for their noonday meal. They were 
lying at the foot of the riffiles and to 


well up into the riffle, and as the hook 
floated down to imitate the actions of 
an insect endeavoring to escape from 
the water. A small willow was bent 
over and lying flat in the water where 
the riffle entered the pool. As the riffle 
was shallow and the trout would not 
come far from their hiding place, it was 
necessary to work the baited hook down 
to within a few inches of the brush. 
This was done by a gentle upward pull, 
then a slackening of the line, allowing 
the hook to float down stream a few 
feet at a time. 


HE willow was slanted down stream 

and reflected the current over to- 

wards my side. By the time the hook 

reached the beginning 

of the brush there 

was so much line out 

I could know of its 

position only by 

bringing it close to 

the surface. By tight- 

ening the line I held 

the hook away and 

slipped it down- 

stream half-way past 

the brush. Still no 

strike. Surely there 

was at least one trout 

in that splendid hid- 

ing place. I must risk 

one more chance that 

the hook would be 

carried into the brush. 

I slacked off and al- 

lowed the hook to go 

to the last possible inch of safety 

judged by the distance the tip of the 

rod moved. All my nicely-timed efforts 

had failed. I quickly swung the tip to- 

wards the shore and pulledhard. Judge 

my surprise when another big trout was 

pulled clear of the water but fell back 

in the shallows near the shore. I 

thought he was gone, but upon winding 

up on the reel I found him still fast, 

and an easily sloping shore allowed me 

to slide the stupefied fish out. Another 
tale of hard luck, for the fish. 


PON another occasion I was fishing 

in the West Gallatin River, a much 
larger stream flowing along the west 
side of the famous Gallatin Valley. It 
was in the midst of the irrigating sea- 
son. So much water had been taken 
out for that purpose there was only a 
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very small portion flowing in the bed 


of the stream at that point. A little in- 
vestigation convinced me that there 
was little prospect for trout-fishing 


with that stage of water. 


O I decided to catch a mess of white 
fish, which are quite plentiful in 
that stream. This fish is as free of un- 
attached bones as the trout, and, living 
in the cold mountain streams, is a splen- 
did table fish. One peculiarity is in the 
shape of the mouth, which is like that 
of a sucker’s, only much smaller, and 
located so it points almost straight for- 
ward near the end of the nose. <A two- 
pound fish has a mouth so small that 
one can scarcely introduce the tip of the 
little finger into it. Although they will 
occasionally manage to get hold of a 
fly, a baited hook is about the only way 
to take them. Their mouth is so small 
their dainty way of feeding at certain 
seasons makes it something of a trick 
to catch them. The best way to pro- 
ceed is to place yourself so as to be 
able to see the fish as it rises to the 
bait. They apparently take it between 
their lips and hold it there until they 
investigate its quality. As they take 
the bait they turn and start down 
stream. If one can see when they 
start to turn, a slight twitch will set 
the hook before they can spit it out, 
as they will do if allowed to carry it 
more than a very short distance. 
Having had no success in hooking any 
I had changed to smaller hooks and less 
bait. I had put on the very smallest 
hook in my kit and had for bait a por- 
tion of a grasshopper about one-eighth 
of an inch both ways. 


ITH not a fish in my basket I 
had given up hope for that day 
when I came to one of those perfect 
pools a fisherman would pick out 
for a fight with a big fellow. The 
water rushed down into a long broad 
pool without the sign of a rock or 
brush to interfere, a gently sloping 
gravelly shore, the current flowing 
down on the opposite side and coming 
back in an eddy. With no expectation 
of results I tossed the tiny hook with 
its almost invisible bait out into the 
current just to watch it float down and 
to have the pleasure of drawing it out 
through the deep eddy. I think it was 
on the second cast that a suspicion of 
a flash, just as the hook started back 
out of the swift current, startled me 
out of a reverie. A little slack to allow 
the supposed white fish to take the bait 
and make the turn, then a tightening 
on the line followed by a rush awoke 
me to the fact that I had some busi- 
ness on hand. 
The fish was now at the upper end 
of the pool and headed for the swift 
current. That tiny hook could not hold 
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Model 330 Double 
Barrel Hammer- 
less Shotgun in 12 
Ga.—16 Ga.—20 
Ga. and .410 Ga. 
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The 330 Stevens double 
gun has a selected Black 
Walnut stock and fore- 
arm, that are deeply check- 
ered and beautifully fin- 
ished; barrels and breech 
mechanism are perfectly 
fitted. It will give the same 
service in safe, accurate 
shooting qualities as any 
Shotgun regardless of price. 










Dependability 


Quality and low price can be secured 
by large volume production. Here is re- 
markable gun value for $27.50 because 
it is made by Stevens—the largest man- 
ufacturers of Shotguns in the world. 


Even those sportsmen 
who have selected their 
arms by high price influ- 
ence to secure the best, 
and whose prejudices are 
hardest to overcome, are 
today buying Stevens 
firearms because of their 
fine finish, reliability and 
moderate prices. 


Single Shot Rifles Single Barrel Shotguns Double Barrel Shotguns 
Repeating Shotguns Repeating .22 Cal. Rifles _ Pistols 
Telescopes and Accessories 


STEVENS 


61st Year. Largest Manufacturers of Shotguns in the World 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corp. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Dept. No. 32% 


Send your new interesting catalog of STEVENS firearms. 


Name ...-------- + , 
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Carried by Auto, Train 
or Pack Horse 


Know what it means to fish or hunt 
where you will—to fold up your boat 
and carry it with you wherever you go. 

The new improved King is quickly 


set up and dismantled. 
Substantially built for 


Watertight. 
long faithful 


service. Two 8-foot air tubes, also 
neat carrying case, standard equip- 


ment. Ask your dealer 


or write us for literature. 


Look for the regis- 


King Folding Boat Co., Dept. F. tered name “King” 


60th & Lowell Sts., Oakland, Calif. 


[Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.] 
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Puts This 


Motor on 
Your Boat 


Only $37.00—then nomore rowin; 
—no more blistered hands an 
aching muscles. Our 


“Pay as You Play” 


plan makes it easy to take care of @ 
the balance. Covers any Caille 
motor. Ask your dealer or write 


us for details, ; 
Speed 
ec Twin 


Speed changes made mechanically and positively 
by raising or lowering steering handle in ratchet. 
Provides high speed forward, trolling speed, fast 
reverse, slow reverse and neutral. When set at 
neutral, motor runs while boat stands still. Ex- 
clusive Caille feature. 


Other Features 
Twin cylinders—no vibration. Light weight. 
Zenith carburetor. Eismann magneto. Motor tilts 
over obstructions. Rope starter. Beautiful fin- 
ish. Fully guaranteed. Send for details—now. 


‘THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO, 
6328 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich, 


Fishing, golf- 
ing, hiking, 
canoeing—Aut- 
umn is in all its 
glory in the 
great North 
Woods. Hotel, 
cottage and 
camp accom- 
modations. . gm 


Bargain 
Vacation 
Fares 


Call or write for illustrated folder 
with large detailed map, informa- 
tion about fares and list of resorts. 


C. A. Cairns, 
Pase’r Traf. Mér. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 
226 W. Jackson Bivd. 


= 7 Chicago, Ill. 
i INA! A 
Ncicaco Te ney a 


Up-to-date game laws for the United 
States and Canada appear on pages 536 
and 587 of this issue. Save your Sep- 
tember copy as a ready reference. 
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Dog, Gun and Raccoon 


Notes on the Habits of the ’Coon 


By JAMES MILTON BENNET 


ESS than forty miles 
from a great city of 

a half million peo- 
ple lies a hunting ground 
which is probably unex- 
celled by any other in the 
United States. The va- 
riety of small, fur-bear- 
ing animals is quite ex- 
tensive and the fur they 
yield is of superior qual- 
ity. The geography of 
the place is very enticing, 
first because of the beau- 
ty of winding streams 
and heavily wooded hills, 
and secondly because it 
affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the shy little 


/animals to live and move 


in their native fashion. 
The most interesting spe- 
cies of this wild life is 
perhaps the raccoon. 
Evidently this territory 
is quite undiscovered by 
many hunters, otherwise 
these little animals would 
ere long become extinct. 

The habitation of the 
raccoon is known only to 
those who have had some 
experience in the search for them. In 
many instances they live in burrows 
bored by the ground hog and other ani- 
mals. Rocky caverns caused by water 
flow and subsequently covered by fall- 
ing earth form a convenient haunt for 
them. They often live under the rocks 
promiscuously thrown about the abut- 
ments of railway bridges. 


HEIR peculiar instinct seems to 

inform them that passing freight 
and express trains will do them no 
harm, so they live beneath this rum- 
ble and sleep away the days in perfect 
comfort. In summer they live largely 
out of doors spending their time lying 
snugly upon the limbs of large trees 
or cozily coiled in leafy nests usually 
constructed by squirrels. 
should be stated that it is poor econ- 
omy and almost cruelty to hunt. such 
game in summer as the fur is then 
practically worthless. The hollow 
limbs and trunks of big trees are the 
favorite homes of the raccoon. They 
often ascend to the top of a large tree 
and then descend on the inside to the 
very roots of the tree where they 
sometimes hibernate for many weeks 
with apparently no need of fresh 


However, it: 


Billy Coon, a study in expression. 


air and subsist upon the fat which 
they have accumulated during the 
warmer weather. Creek banks are a 
great attraction to them. They usu- 
ally occupy a tree near a stream in 
preference to one on the hill top. 


EECH, elm and sycamore are fre- 
quented by them more than trees 
of other varieties. However, this may 
be merely incidental since these trees 
are so numerous, and so many of them, 
being hollow, provide convenient dens. 
No animals have more interesting 
habits. They are almost entirely noc- 
turnal, some exception being made 
during dark, rainy days in summer. 
Warn, foggy nights seem to be their 
choice time for long journeys in search 
of food and pleasure. Cornfields are 
attractive f eding grounds, green or 
mature grain being eaten with gay 
relish. 


T times they make themselves de- 
structive to the farmer’s crop. 
Furthermore, if hard pressed for food, 
they do not hesitate to visit a chicken 
roost and feed upon a large fowl even 
though the chickens seemingly are 
safely housed. 
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Dog, Gun and Raccoon 


HEY are splendid little fishermen 

and demonstrate the trait by 
prowling along the streams by night, 
overturning many stones eagerly look- 
ing for crayfish. They reach into lit- 
tle crevices with their forepaws, which 
are veritable tiny hands, and feed 
themselves on this food like little men. 
They are wild and wary and instinc- 
tively make their escape at the ap- 
proach of man or beast, yet they will 
at times dare to come within a few 
feet of a residence for food and drink. 
When badly frightened by approach- 
ing dogs considerable risk is taken as 
they will dash by almost brushing the 
hunter’s boot legs in order to get home 
safely, that is, if the hunter happens 
to be near the den. 

One of the very natural habits is 
the migration of mother and several 
young in late spring and summer, and 
also the social habits of the mature 
animals, chiefly shown by the fact that 
several travel in one company. For- 
tunately, it is unlawful to hunt them 
when they are found in such large 
numbers. 


UNTING them in season with dog 

and gun during dark, balmy 
nights is with many men an unparal- 
leled type of sport. Many authorities 
on the subject are not in favor of 
trapping or other methods of securing 
them, as such methods tend toward 
depletion, whereas ordinarily only one 
or two are taken in a night by dog 
and gun. 

The more energetic hunter does not 
usually favor trapping as it is com- 
prised of mere game and little or no 
sport. Night hunting for raccoon is 
unusually attractive, as the cunning 
little creatures are masters at tricks. 
If a trail is found toward morning, 
the pursued animal will usually escape 
toward what is known as a den tree, 
seldom approaching the tree itself di- 
rectly from the ground, but will climb 
a sapling and leap to a limb of the 
tree thus deceiving young or untrained 
dogs and amateur hunters. In many 
cases they leap from one tree to an- 
other until they have covered quite a 
distance, only to descend and make 
their escape. It, therefore, is neces- 
sary to have a hound trained to cir- 
cle again and again the place where 
the trail ends in order to determine 
whether the animal is in a tree or has 
returned to the ground. 


A S swimmers and divers apparently 
they have no equal among the dry 
land animals. Deep water gives them 
no fright, and if a suitable tree can- 
not be found, is to them a life-saver. 
They leap boldly into a stream and 
speedily cross to the opposite side or 
swim down the stream almost an in- 
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OURTEEN years of 
big game hunting in 

the wilds of Africa, with 
more lions to his credit 
in that time than. any 
other man —that’s the 


record of this famous 
hunter who so strongly recommends Zeiss Bin- 
oculars, 
Distant game which you might miss entirely with 
ordinary glasses can.be quickly spotted with a Zeiss 
Prism Binocular, thanks to its greater field of view 
and high light-gathering power. Strong dust- and 
moisture-proof construction ensures a life-time of 
service, in any climate. 
The model used by Mr. Klein and 20 others of 3 to 
pol a are shown in our Catalog. Write us for a Leal. tau thd See 
° : : “. trade-mark and the 
Zeiss Binoculars are sold by leading opticians, serial number on 
camera- and sporting-goods dealers everywhere. each binocular. 


Harotp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153-G West 23rd St., New York 


General Distributing Agents for Canada; The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and Winnipeg 


Take Your Gun In Your 


MAXIMIM MODEL 


On your next business trip near good hunting grounds, combine pleasure with business 
by putting a short barrel Davis Maximim Shot Gun into your bag. Along barre li sun- 
necessary for good shooting. The special choke in the Maximim barrel provides a 
pattern and penetration at 35 yards about the same as a standard full choke barrel at 
40 yards. Excellent for bird shooting. Made with 24-inch barrelin 12 gauge, 22 in. 
in 16 gauge, 20 in. in 20 gauge. Use any shell up to 2X in. shooting 1 oz. or more shot. 
Wt. 6-7 pounds. Every gun prooftested. Beautifully finished. No other gun like it. 
Price $30. These guns hold high records for wing shootingin brush cover. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us his name. Booklet sent for4c postage. 


take a — DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORPORATION 
with you. 90-E Chambers Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Forest AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th St. 
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Some Offer !!! 


The most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing 
Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the 
solution of all problems that con- 
front the builder of a temporary 
or permanent home, and furnishes 
full explanation on how and where 
to build anything from a shack to 


structure. Added to the practical 
and valuable instruction on the 


construction of fireplaces, chim- 


book contains 43 full-page illus- 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 


Postpaid $2.00 each. 





The above book and a years sub- 
scription to ForEsT AND STREAM 
for $3.00. Sign the order blank, 
tuck your check or M. O. in and 





Date 


Enclosed herewith my $3.00. Please 
send me Log Cabins and enter my 
order for Forest AND STREAM for 1 


MER pita ccctawsanccaee 


SNE oss sew cesses 


Please print name and address. 













credible distance. If dogs do not read- a large hollow limb, one of them hav- 
ily take to water it is almost useless ing a collar and chain attached. This 
to hunt along a stream for raccoon’ is one of many similar cases known 
with them. When being chased they to hundreds in a certain vicinity. It 
are really fond of sitting on a stone naturally follows that the animal had 
or log situated in the stream, thus de- once been tamed, but had deliberately 
ceiving and tantalizing the hounds. If escaped when the opportunity pre- 
a wooded island is to be found they _ sented itself. 
hasten to this retreat and climb to 
the top of its highest tree. The best FULL grown male raccoon 
dogs bred for such hunting are Walker weighs from fifteen to twenty 
hounds and what are commonly known _ pounds, sometimes twenty-five pounds, 
as red bone hounds. A cross between a corresponding female being from 
a fox hound and a bench-legged bea- three to five pounds lighter. No ani- 
gle has sometimes produced fine hunt- mal of its size can deliver a tougher 
ing dogs. Presumably the speed is in- fight. A dog’s nose is their favorite 
herited from the fox hound and the target. When once their teeth have 
accurate scent from the beagle. Such been securely fastened they refuse to 
a dog has been known to swim a high release their enemy until their breath 
river literally laden with drift and jis entirely shut off, which is some- 
tree the raccoon on the opposite hill- times done by two men standing on 
side. Certainly there are numerous ithe animal’s body. They are brave 
other breeds than the dogs mentioned. enough to fight several men and pre- 
sent a splendid pugilistic scene when 
NE who has hunted raccoon for they stand on their rear legs and run 
many years undoubtedly has at a man like a little hero. The 
many reminiscences of queer catches. hunter of experience will say that in 
A large animal will defend himself in such a case it pays to sidestep the 
deep water by seizing a swimming dog tiny fighter. Whatever may be said 
by the head with his little arms and aS to the enjoyment of the sport, tor- 
ducking his foe so vigorously and so ture should be eliminated. 
repeatedly that he has sometimes been Shooting raccoon by night is not an 
known to drown the dog. When the easy task, even though one be a good 
hunter is sufficiently fortunate to bring marskman. On a dark night the ani- 
from the water the pursued animal the mal cannot be seen but must be lo- 
result is usually a splendid prize. cated by the eyes which shine like two 
When a raccoon takes refuge in a den bright balls of fire. Those unfamiliar 
tree, it is impossible to induce him to with the finer features of the creature 
come out unless the tree is cut down sometimes think they are shooting a 
or some scheme devised to touch him. raccoon, only to be rewarded with a 
If the hunter is sufficiently anxious to house cat or an opossum. The rac- 
procure his game that he climbs the’ coon’s eyes are clcser together than 
tree he may frighten the animal so_ those of a cat and much brighter than 
greatly by merely touching him with those of an opossum. 
a stick that he will leap in the air 
like a sky rocket not recovering him- N experienced night hunter imme- 
self until he strikes the ground many, diately recognizes his game by its 
many feet below. When thus fright- yes The inexperienced have been 
ened, they will leap from a height of known to shoot at a star through the 
seventy-five or eighty feet. A case is gense branches of a tree. A good gun 
known in which a raccoon climbed the ig almost absolutely necessary. A poor 
trunk of a tree from the inside enter- gun usually represents less game and 
ing by a large cavity near the roots. damaged fur, as it is necessary to 
shoot so many times and merely pene- 
HIS was simply a temporary irate the hide without hitting a vital 
refuge, for they seldom enter the spot. A twenty-gauge gun, smokeless 
interior of the tree except from the powder and No. 4 shot are to be rec- 
top. Every effort to persuade him to ommended as this kills the animal and 
come out seemed futile until a fire was avoids mere injury or escape. This 
built within the tree. When the fire outfit also represents little weight and 


blazed furiously the creature came ; 
ll-d 
down through the flame and almost = not greatly tire one on an all-day 


literally flew down through the timber , 
The fur of the raccoon is of a beau- 


resembling in a striking way a streak : 
of fire. The animal had to be shot tiful rich color. Regardless of the 


down from another tree some distance popularity and high price of the red 
fox fur, many people prefer the more 

Raccoon are sometimes kept as pets, ™odest color. The best fur is that 
and although they become domestic, taken from animals that live in trees 
friendly, and even lovable, their wild rather than beneath the ground or 
nature seems to: remain with them. other places of abode. Such furs are 
Seven specimens were once taken from much darker and larger and the 
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brushes long and heavy. Quality con- 
sidered, according tc the judgment of 
many people, they make a rather in- 
expensive garment. 

Many folks near the woodland con- 
sider the fat of the raccoon a splendid 
oil for harness and heavy shoes. Oth- 
ers do not consider the carcass a by- 
product in any sense, but use it as a 
delicious roast for special occasions. 


Some First-Hand Grouse 
Observations 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| SAW some time ago an article about 
how and why partridge sometimes 
dive into the snow to roost, and doubt 
was expressed in regard to it, as to 
whether they do or do not. Well, they 
do. I have seen them go to roost under 
the snow, and also have seen them come 
out. There seems to be two reasons 
for it, as far as I could ever find out 
by watching them and the sign they 
left. One reason is protection from 
the big white and gray owls, which 
prey on partridge. When the owls 
find the neighborhood of the roost- 
ing place of a band of partridge they 
soon clean them up when they roost in 
the trees. So, after the owls get one 
or two, the partridge take to the snow 
for a few days or nights, rather. Also, 
the partridge will take to the snow on 
the approach of a big storm, and some- 
times stay under the snow for days. 

I have found where they came out 
after the storm was over (the storm 
lasting three days), and they had gone 
into the snow before the storm began, 
that being shown by a slight crust on 
the old snow caused by warm sunshine 
the day before the storm begun, and 
all holes where they had camped were 
below that crust. There were about 
eight inches of new snow on top of the 
crust in that particular place. It was 
under the edge of a big cedar tree. All 
of the signs of them roosting in the 
snow that I ever saw were beneath 
some sort of evergreen trees, usually 
near the edge of a cedar swamp. I 
Never saw signs on the hardwood 
ridges. I have found places where the 
snow had crusted over while they were | 
in there and they would peck at the 
snow crust until they broke it. I found 
one place where they had little tunnels 
where they had worked their way under 
the snow. I guess they were looking 
for a soft place to get through, as most 
of the tunnels connected within from 
two to four feet. I know that they will 
peck their way out if the crust isn’t too 
hard, for I have caught them at it. 
Once while hunting rabbits I stopped 
to look around, and soon I heard a tap- 
ping sound near by and I looked and 
leaned my ears over that way to find 
what for and why. Pretty soon I saw 
the snow raise up, a little mound, and 
(Continued on page 561) 
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HOFFMAN 


30-06 


BALLISTICS : 


Bullet Velocity Energy 


Grains 


150 
180 
220 





Ft. sec. 
3019 
2729 

2350 





Ft. p. 
3036 
2977 
2700 





to keep and cook them. 
103 pages. 


Illustrated. 
FOREST AND STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 


221 W. 57th ST. 
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No Hunter’s Outfit 
Is Complete 
Without It 


OR the great middle ground of hunting, lying 
between the extremes of very small and very 
large game, no rifle equals the .30-’06 in 

widespread popularity. In the hands of good shots, 
this rifle has consistently proved itself deadly on 
game ranging from coyote size to the large hard- 
skinned beasts of the big game country. 


As it is built by Hoffman, the .30-’06 is an arm 
of rare beauty and efficiency. In point of its ability 
to withstand punishment and in fine shooting quali- 
ties it is probably as near a state of perfection as 
the .30-’06 will ever get. From the velvety finish 
of the beautifully grained stock, and the satiny blue 
sheen of the metal to the marvelous balance that 
thrills you with the swift ease of handling, the 
.30-'06 by Hoffman leaves nothing to be desired. 
If your equipment does not include this companion- 
able weapon we invite your correspondence rela- 
tive to building one to your special requirements. 


q Our match barrels, made for the .30-’06, are 





used by a fast-growing number of the world’s 
most renowned shots. At the Camp Perry 
meet and other matches they have proved 
their superiority beyond any question or 
doubt. A match barrel by Hoffman will im- 
prove your score considerably. 


ASK FOR THE FOLDER COVERING THE ARM 
YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE BUILT 


Folder “A”—Hoffman Built-to-order Rifles in Light and 
Medium Calibers 


Folder “B”’—Hoffman Magnum and Express Rifles 
Folder “C’—Hoffman Built-to-order Trap and Shot Guns 
Folder “E”’—Hoffman Left Hand Action for Springfield 
Folder “F’—Hoffman Types of Special Sights 


You are cordially invited to inspect our new fac- 


tory at Ardmore, Oklahoma, and see the pro- 
cesses of building fine arms to special order. 


Our New Address: 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 100 EAST 42nd STREET 
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Small-Mouthed Bass 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 








It tells 


Cloth, $1.00 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


Amateur 
Championship 
of Delaware 


L. D. Willis won the 1925 Ama- 
teur Championship of Delaware 
with an Ithaca he has used 
about 10 years, and during this 
time he has won a wagon load 
of trophies with his Ithaca. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 25 ITHACA,N.Y. 


GIBBS TRAPS 


‘“‘TWO TRIGGER” 


The best game trap 
ever made, 


THE KING OF THEM 

ALL. Millions in use. 

No “WRING-OFFS.”’ No 
broken springs. No damage to pelts. Does not 
have to be set to drown. The ‘*Two-Trigger’’ is 
made to catch and kill muskrat, mink, marten, 
ete. It will catch and hold, ’coon, skunk, wood- 
chuck, ete. Price 65c each (less than dozen lots), 
$7.00 per doz. prepaid. 


ibbs ‘‘Single-Grip”’ T. 
Gibbs ‘‘Single-Grip’’ Traps 
—Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better \ 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 

No. 1—Muskrat, Mink, ete., 25c 

each or $2.50 dozen, prepaid. No. 

2—Fox, Skunk, etc., 40c each or 

$4.50 dozen, prepaid. No, 3—Lynx, Wildcat, etc., 
65c each or $7.35 dozen, prepaid. No. 4- —Beaver, 
Wolf, etc., 80c each or $9.00 dozen, prepaid. 

If your dealer won't supply you send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or money refunded. Send for free catalog. 


Ww. A. GIBBS & SON 


DEPT. CHESTER, PA. 


MILITARY and POLICE HOLSTERS 


FOLSOM’S AUDLEY PATENT 


Ai32—The only “posi f 
tive lock Holster 
made, but releases 
instantly when want- 
ed. Officially adopt- 
ed by the police in 
many cities and 
States; .32 and .38 


AP 332 — Officially 
adopted by the N. Y. 
City police. Pocket 
or belt holster; .32 
and val. os ee 
up to 4” AP332—$2.25 
In ordering, state 
make, model, caliber and length of barrel. 
The nume of your dealer and complete Holster 
Catalog H-4 sent on request. 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’way, N. Y. City 


Get Our 


Getting a Turkey Under 
Difficulties 


How Woodcraft and Caution Won the Day 


By DONALD M. McNEALE 


when a full-grown gobbler flew up 
into a big dead chestnut tree to 
roost for the night. I was squatting 
down by an old rail fence about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards from the 
turkey, and realizing that it would not 
begin to get dark until five o’clock, I 
knew that I would have to remain 
practically motionless for three quar- 
ters of an hour. I was in a fairly 
comfortable position, and this lucky 
event was greatly in my favor. The 
turkey went through the customary 
antics of craning his neck in every 
conceivable position 
searching for a foe, 
and more than once I 
thought he had spied 
me, but my deathlike 
stillness prevented any 
alarm on his part. He 
shifted his position to 
different limbs a half 
dozen times, and as he 
did so I could plainly 
see his beard, which 
was about ten inches 
long, sticking out from 
a beautiful bronze coat 
of feathers. He con- 
tinued these precau- 
tionary methods for 
twenty minutes or so before he finally 
settled down on a limb, but even then 
his head stuck out in every direction, 
especially below, in an effort to detect 
danger. By now it had begun to get 
a little dusky, and presently I saw him 
stick his head behind his wing and I 
knew it was my move next. 


[’ was a few minutes after four 


ORTUNATELY for me there was 

another big tree about forty yards 
from the turkey, and directly between 
him and me. As soon as I knew that 
I could move without the probability 
of being seen or heard, I took the pre- 
caution to chalk my gun barrel, as I 
knew that it would be quite dark by 
the time I got a shot at him. This 
accomplished, I carefully mapped out 
my course, and decided on the exact 
position I would take when I fired. As 
I had about eighty yards to cover, I 
decided to crawl, as in this way I 
was not nearly so apt to lose my bal- 


Catalogue}| ance which would probably result in 


American Awning 
& Tent Co. 
236 State Street 


ton, Mass. 


enough noise to flush the turkey from 
his roost. I crept as cautiously as 
possible, being careful to keep the tree, 


which was my objective, always be- 
tween the turkey and me. In order to 
do this I at one time had to lay my 
gun down, take my knife out and cut 
down a bush which was directly in 
my path. 


Y the time I reached my objec- 
tive, from which I expected to 
shoot, it was so dark that I wasn’t 
absolutely certain that the thing I was 
looking at wasn’t a bump on the limb, 


although I had used all possible care’ 


in marking his exact location. I 
brought my gun to my shoulder and 
tried to sight down the 
barrel, and alas, it 
was so dark that the 
chalk did no good. The 
despairing thought 
now came to me that 
all of my patient wait- 
ing had been in vain. 
I brought my gun up 
to my shoulder several 
times with the hope 
that my eyes might 
have become accus- 
tomed to the darkness, 
but the end of the bar- 
rel was entirely invisi- 
ble. All I could hope 
to do was to point the 
gun as nearly as I could at the dimly 
silhouetted bump on the limb which I 


hoped was the turkey; not very en-. 


couraging prospects. I used all the 
precision that guesswork would allow 
in aiming, and, trembling all over, I 
pulled one barrel. The bump rose to 
a standing position, and while I knew 
that I had not been mistaken in the 
location of the bird, at the same time 
I realized that I had missed him clean. 


— was no time to hesitate, and 

I trained my gun on him again 
and pulled the other barrel. The gob- 
bler then disappeared from sight and 
I experienced three seconds of the 
deepest gloom. I then heard a heavy 
thud on the ground, followed by the 
sound of the turkey running away 
through the woods. 

From this point on, the sequence of 
events was so rapid that I cannot 
swear to the accuracy of all details, 
but will give them in accordance with 
my best recollection. Quickly reload- 
ing my gun I dove through a rail fence 

(Continued on page 563) 
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North Dakota Wild Fowl 
Plentiful 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

O.doubt, very few readers realize 

the immense number of wild fowl 
that were here in the old days and 
doubtless few realize what an immense 
number we have here yet, in season. 
To be sure the geese and larger game 
have, to a certain extent, failed to come, 
especially in the Fall, yet during the 
spring migration they are here by the 
thousands. 

During the past couple of weeks 
there were at least 5,000 geese, mostly 
snow geese, but many Canadians and 
Hutchins, on a lake of not over a quar- 
ter of a section within three miles of 
town. Very few geese of any kind nest 
here at this time and for some reason 
unknown, they have changed their line 
of migration during the Fall. I have 
friends just over the line in Montana 
who say it is no trouble at all to kill 
the limit of geese in the lakes there at 
any time during the Fall flight. 

But as to ducks and especially mal- 
lards I very much doubt if there were 
any more in the 80’s than we now have. 
Thousands and thousands of them nest 
here, and as soon as the grain ripens, 
they are in the fields, and no one who 
has not seen it can possibly realize the 
damage that is done by these birds to 
the grain fields. I have seen quarter 
sections of wheat and barley that would 
not pay threshing and in an early har- 
vesting season these birds start on the 
grain at least a month before the open 
season ison. It is becoming a big ques- 
tion as to how the situation can he 
taken care of. 

As for pass shooting I do very little 
of it, but I do enjoy decoy sport, and 
several times I have shot mallards until 
my gun was too hot to touch with the 
bare hand. 

At any time during the open season 
and especially the last few days before 
they leave for the South, I can get the 
limit, and nothing but green heads if I 
want to pick my shots, and many times 
I do so in less than one hour. I have 
never owned a camera, but if I had 
had one in the past few years, I could 
have sent you pictures that you could 
hardly believe, even after seeing the 
photos. 

Last fall I crawled up through the 
rushes to within twenty yards of five 
acres of mallards sitting on the ice. I 
had a Winchester repeater full of shells 
and didn’t fire a shot into them, as my 
partner, the banker, and I had killed 
our limit the day before, and owing to 
the weak ice I had gone that morning 
and picked them up, so I did not know 
what I could do with them if I did 
shoot. But say, if I had only had a 
good camera there I could have had a 
wonderful picture. I backed off and 






















































OLT’S accomplishments in the big game country 
are too well known to need repetition. 


When big brutes turn at bay large caliber Colts save 
lives by placing the decisive shots with telling force 
and effect. 


Many a sportsman has collected his trophies with no other 
arm than the unerring “Colt .45.” 


The Colt Positive Lock prevents accidental discharge. 
But when you purposely pull the trigger the Colt .45 New 
Service Model is capable of stopping any animal on the 
American continent — and making a clean job of it, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRB ARMS MEG. Co. 
Pais CoB Conn. 


fesifc Coss Representative 

eart Compan: 

sa Market St. : 
Calif. PAC 


Catalog shows the complete 
line of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Want it? Double cAction Revolver 














































“The UNDER and OVER GUN” | 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the, accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 
double barrel 
sporting 
gun. 















A yertical ie gun of unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 
Has stood the test of 
eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 
complete success. 
Made in 12, 
16 and 20 


















Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. [Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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they never knew that I had been there. 
During the Summer, the wild ducks 


SAVE MONEY! lie asleep along the graded roads at the 









“Le Fils” 
’ Genuine Prism 
Binocular 


Stereo Model 8-Power 


A rare bargain for sport and nature lovers! A limited 
number of these Brand New (not salvaged) genuine Le 
ae rent Prism Binoculars at an amazing reduction 
in_ price. 

Powerful genuine Prism Binocular Field Glass, stereo 
type with 25 M.M. objective lenses of most brilliant illu- 
mination and sharpest definition at all distances. Ideal 
for all-around use 80-yd. field of view at 1,000 yds. 
Height closed 4 in.; extra long extension. Weighs only 
15 ounces. Complete with leather case, 
neck strap and shoulder strap. These 
Binoculars sell regularly, everywhere, at 
$25.00 and more. Special sale price now 


Send No Money 


We'll send these ‘‘Le Fils’ genuine Prism Binoculars 
on this liberal trial offer. Order by letter or postcard, 
now. Send no money. When glasses arrive, pay postman 
only $16.75 plus postage. Then put these binoculars to 
every test you know of. Take them with you on your 
pleasure trips. Compare them for efficiency, value and 
price with those your friends have or those you can buy 
anywhere else. After 10 days’ trial, if you are not de- 
lighted with your purchase, send the binoculars back and 
we'll refund every cent you paid. No risk to you. Send 
your order today while this special offer lasts. 


Free Catalog showing hundreds of other models, 
all sold direct by mail at big savings. Send for 
it today—no obligation. 


NEW ERA OPTICAL CO., DEPT. 1346 
17 NO. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


APS AE MHI Gl nla 


Take along a Geneva 
binocular — the ideal 
glass for hunting, mo- 
toring, yachting, 
tramping, bird study, 
and wherever there are 
things to see. Enjoy 
the thousands of views 
you would never have 


seen. 
The finest glasses the 
money will buy. In 
eneva list of 17 styles 


that absolutely can’t be 


4 to ‘20 power, $12 to $60 

“ 4 to power, 

Brings the Send for the te jeneva circular and price 
view close list. Then order the glass you want on 

to you”’ ten days trial. Every glass uncondi 


tionally guaranteed. Write today. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 





OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. 

A book of useful facts and figures on the 
technology of the outdoors for the hunter, 
angler and wilderness traveler. It has been 
the editors’ aim to have each paragraph 
initialed by some well-known authority on 
the subject treated. 
320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


TALES OF FISHES 


By Zane Grey 

Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does 
among novelists. 

Zane Grey writes about his fishing adven- 
tures with all the vim and color that he 
puts into his great novels of the West. He 
has fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, 
up the Panuco and around Catalina Island. 


267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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edge of sloughs, not three feet from the 
car tracks, and don’t even waken when 
& car goes by. 


This spring there were several thou- 
sand sand hill cranes on one field, a 
couple of miles from town, and as they 
are protected it will not be many years 
until the country will be full of them. 
We also have several flocks of trum- 
peter swan each season, but they have 
not gone north as yet this year. 


The Federal bird refuge is only a few 
miles from here where hundreds of peli- 
cans, terns and gulls nest each year. 


H. H. McCuMBEr, 
Pettibone, N. D. 


Early Days in Manitoba 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


E was a welcome messenger who 

came into the office one morning in 
the early 80ties to announce that the 
Senator received word from a client of 
his some 10 miles south of Brandon 
that the geese were on his place in thou- 
sands and to be ready at 10 o’clock, 
when he would be around to the house 
with the team. I might explain that 
although both he and I were brought 
up in the vicinity of one of the best 
duck rivers in Ontario and had the ex- 
perience and pleasure of all the dif- 
ferent phases of this kind of shooting 
since early youth, yet neither of us had 
shot a goose. These birds did not fol- 
low that route in their migrations 
Spring and Fall. So it was an agree- 
able change for us that day when we 
took the trail South from Brandon to 
the famous land of geese. 


The wind on that particular day was 
blowing a gale, in fact that whole 
month of April was exceptionally windy. 
Farmers in many cases had their seed 
blown out and covered and it was a 
hardship on the new settlers to lose 
even one field in this way. However, 
to resume, a farmer said the geese came 
out to feed in the early morning and in 
the afternoon at about three o’clock. 
On the way over to where the farmer 
said the geese had been particularly 
numerous, a couple of spoon bills 
jumped from a small pond a few feet 
ahead of us. I had my gun ready, when 
on account of the gale the ducks—rising 
against the wind as birds generally 
do—were unable to make headway and 
remained perfectly stationary in the air 
for a few seconds. I shot, the point of 
the gun elevated to meet the rising 
birds, but the shot of course went over 
them and did not connect, the ducks 
veered with the wind and were away 
like lightening. The Senator gave me 
an expressive look but did not say any- 
thing. What were a couple of small 


ducks when we were after the noble. 


Canada goose? 

It didn’t take us long to excavate a 
hole large enough to accommodate two 
good-sized men and spread some straw 
over the newly turned soil at its mouth. 
We had scarcely gotten settled in the 
pit when we were aware of the first ad- 
vance of the thousands to follow. They 
were the wavies. It appeared to me 
like a storm of snow looking out from 
the pit. A friend had loaned me a 
goose call on leaving, so I said to the 
Senator, “You shoot first and I will 
blow on this thing.” which proved 
useless. He shot several times without 
results. They say a goose traveling in 
ordinary weather flies at ninety miles 
an hour. I don’t know, but partly fly- 
ing with the wind, the rate must have 
been very fast indeed, but after we got 
wise to it, the geese came tumbling 
down. The Canadas followed the 
wavies. We seemed to have more suc- 
cess with these. 

The Senator left, and while he was 
away a small flock of Canadas passed 
within easy shot, going toward White- 
water Lake where they congregated in 
thousands. In duck shooting, my ex- 
perience has led me to watch a small 
flock before firing. It often has hap- 
pened, while they were within range, 
that two would pass together, so that by 
firing at the moment, you get both 
birds. It so happened in the case of this 
small flock of Canadas, two came to 
earth and another turned over but re- 
covered to go some distance and fall. 
How many we shot that day, with the 
wind blowing such a gale, carrying 
them beyond our sight, would be hard 
to tell. A few days after a farmer liv- 
ing on the adjourning section, incredible 
as it may seem, said he picked up a dead 
goose in his yard. When examined, he 
said it must have been shot through the 
heart. His building must have been a 
quarter of a mile from where we were 
shooting. 

W. S. CoTTINGHAM, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Thank You, Mr. Clarke 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


plese find enclosed my check ne 
$4.50 to cover my subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM for three years 
and for the Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
in full leather cover. 

I consider this a very generous offer 
on your part. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that in my opinion there is no 
other magazine of a nature similar to 
yours in which I take as much interest. 
The material published in it has a 
ring of truth, which I suppose is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the stories 
and articles are backed up by actual 


experiences. 
P AMBROSE M. CLARK, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Some First-Hand Grouse 
Observations 
(Continued from page. 557) 


then the mound fell in and in its place 
a partridge raised up his head and 
neck. Then he hopped out, shook him- 
self, and flew up into a birch tree. I 
started to see if there were any more 
there and stirred out three more that 
were further in under the ree where 
there was no crust, for be it known 
that no crust forms in the deep woods 
unless the snow melts or it gets soft 
on top from sunshine or rain, as the 
wind doesn’t pack the snow in the thick 
brush. There is very seldom any crust 
on the north side of a hill or a thick 
clump of trees. I have seen where 
foxes and wolves have dug the snow 
up to get the grouse and I once saw 
where a fox had been digging after a 
grouse, and I could see where the 
grouse had risen out of the snow about 
four feet from where the fox quit his 
digging and jumped for the grouse, but 
there were no feathers so I don’t think 
the fox got the grouse. 

Once while hunting, I stopped near 
a small clump of bushes to wait till my 
dog should run a rabbit that way. 
While waiting there, I had the treat of 
my life. I was looking across an open 
space when a partridge flew across it 
down into the snow not more than ten 
feet from me and disappeared into the 
snow. Before I could get my breath, 
another and another came until seven 
had come to roost there in the snow. 
To have the good luck to see that is 
uncommon, as the grouse are finical 
about spectators when they are going 
to roost. I have seen them three other 
times at a distance do the same thing, 
but never close enough to see plainly 
but that once, and as near as I could 
make out, the grouse does not carry his 
head straight out when he hits the snow 
(as he does when flying) but holds his 
head well back and up so that the craw 
or breast strikes the snow first. The 
wings are folded or nearly so, not 
spread out as when they alight on the 
ground, and I am sure that they force 
their way through the snow a short 
distance from the place of entrance be- 
fore they curl down to sleep. I did 
not disturb those that alighted so close 
to me, as I knew that they had gone in 
there for protection, but I have looked 
closely at other such places and they 
always showed that the grouse had 
traveled from three to eight feet after 
alighting in the snow and the snow al- 
ways filled in behind them. 

I think that they use their wings to 
help themselves ahead, and the wings 
apparently helped fill the space behind 
them as I have more than once found 
the marks where the wings were flut- 
tered, always at the end where they 
slept: I have found little tunnels they 





FRANCOTTE 
GUNS 


HE purchase of a good gun 


should be made from experts 
who understand gunsmithing and 
help select the correct gun for you. 
See the V. L. & D. Francotte, the 
marvelous, hand made, Belgian Gun; 
of perfect balance and mechanism. 


saan Von LENGERKE : SDETMOLD INC. 
= gh hn 340 MADISON AVENUE. Devt. A 


or 
Francotte New Yorx Ciry 


Guns CAMPING 
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Ole Evinrude's New 
Quick Detachable 


Rowboat Motor 


Weighs less than 17lbs. per H. P. Easilycar- 
ried with you anywhere you se. Vastens ina 
> any boat and eon 7 oo as. No row- 
nee no work, no bother. Just ride and enjoy 
‘greatest of a sports. Slow down for 
fobs ing. ay up for racing. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
12 oxsiasive features, eateite the 
Ole Evinrude’s latest invention. 
ito hasit. Write today. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. ~Dopt. 34 11 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidz, Milwaukee, Wis. 


<€to-The Motor that Starts with a Touch 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26 in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in, 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


SEE A MILE OR: MORE 


with Biascope. Magnifies 6 times. Light, practical, 
qopeee, Made in America. At 

-_— = pompeld s in leather case. 

WOLL INNSAK OPTICAL CO., 

807 i Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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have made in trying to get out where 
the snow was harder, but never an open 
tunnel where they went in. 

Would like to hear from some other 
comrade of the woods about this. 

Why do we never find the skeleton 
of a bear that died a natural death? 
They sleep through the winter in holes, 
hollow logs, stumps, under heavy brush 
piles, etc. Why don’t they leave their 
bones there? They undoubtedly die 
there sometimes. I have never seen nor 
heard of a bear skeleton being found 
in the woods. Have seen bones of 
nearly all other kinds of animals, but 
bears, no! Who has? Who knows 
what becomes of them? 

W. A. SUTFIN, Marysville, Calif. 


Blue-wing Teal and Trap 
Loads 
(Continued from page 531) 


Ducks were now coming to us in 
greater numbers, almost in flocks, and 
very close to the water. They came 
so suddenly and fast that we did not 
have many chances on the incomers, 
and it became again a case of back- 
breaking twisting around to get a go- 
ing-away shot. And we were not get- 
ting results for the number of shots 
fired. 


SUDDENLY conceived an_ idea 

which I communicated to Hank. 
“Say, Hank, those ducks are coming 
too low down.” “Well, who is doing 
the flying?” said Hank. I suggested 
that next time a bunch came straight 
toward us low down we should both 
jump to our feet and wave our guns 
just before they came within range, 
supposing that they would raise up 
and give us some good shots going 
over high. Hank agreed. Hank al- 
ways agrees. 

About a dozen were circling over the 
north lake and threatening to cross 
over us. When they finally headed for 
us we waited until they were about 
fifty yards out, then both jumped up 
and wildly waved our guns. What a 
scramble! Some started to climb, oth- 
ers wheeled to right or left, and others 
came right on straight at us, and we 
became so confused that neither of us 
got a feather. But we steadied down 
very soon and picked on the high ones 
and found that our little stunt worked 
like a charm. We learned just the 
right time to expose ourselves in or- 
der to create the desired result. The 
easy shots were on those that tried to 
turn back. These seemed to stop dead 
in the air, and required very little lead 
to connect. 

More than once we had a good laugh 
at our own antics. When we com- 
pared our “stunt” to the precautions 
that are usually required to bag ducks, 
we must have looked queer to any dis- 
tant observer. We were supposed to 


be in a “blind.” An observer looking 
our way would see two boobs suddenly 
appear out of nowhere, dance wildly 
about for a moment swinging guns, 
and then they would probably hear 
our shots, without being able to see 
what we were shooting at. 


a gadwall were coming our way 
and this time we stayed in our 
blinds as those ducks usually fly high 
enough to suit the most exacting. We 
offered them some good doses of sixes 
and trap loads and both connected. 
Then came more blue-wings and with 
each flock that came we had to repeat 
our dancing exhibition. But as I said, 
it was getting the desired result. Our 
bag was getting higher, mostly blue- 
wings. They are small, but who could 
wish for any nicer in front of you 
steaming on a platter with oyster 
dressing and sweet potatoes? Don’t 
get sore, I was only “reminiscing.” 

There came another bunch headed 
our way. Come on, Hank, let’s dance 
a while... Up we jumped and stopped 
three more. And so the afternoon 
wore away, with the shooting just con- 
sistent enough to keep. us interested 
and wide awake. At sundown we 
must stop. Gathering up our ducks 
and shells we started for the car to 
review the results of our friends’ sport. 
They arrived shortly with a more 
varied bag than ours, tired legs and 
wide smiles. And Murray had more 
ducks than any of us. 

Combining our bag, we found that 
we had almost the limit, mostly blue- 
wings, with qnite a sprinkling of gad- 
wall and redhead. It is customary on 
all of our shooting trips to divide the 
bag equally among the members. We 
separated each kind of duck into as 
many piles and then divided these spe- 
cies equally among the members, so 
that each received the same kind as 
well as the same number. 


HEN this ceremony was over La- 
Bine gave us a startled look and 
felt in the back of his hunting coat, 
saying that he must have left one duck 
there by mistake. He pulled out an 
enormous greenhead mallard in full 
plumage, and dropped it on the ground 
with apologies for the oversight. 
Now, those blue-wings, gadwall and 
redheads certainly made a generous 
looking bag as they lay there on the 
ground in four assorted piles. But 
listen, when LaBine dropped that old 
greenhead, and he lay there with that 
long green, glossy neck stretched out, 
with the beautiful markings of the back 
and wings exposed to us, he looked like 
a king lost in the desert. All of those 
other ducks passed into insignificance, 
at least for the moment. They just 
faded out of the picture. Of course, 
we all registered cool disdain and po- 
lite indifference and a few other things 
and suggested that the possessor toss 
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the greenhead over to his pile; it was 
only one more duck anyway; and blue- 
wing teal were the finest table ducks 
in the world; and sometimes mallards 
were old and tough. And you can’t 
divide one greenhead four ways. 

It was a happy party that started 
for home, with lots of gas, tires in 
good condition, and with plenty of 
time to reach home for a good night’s 
rest. And then, visions of the duck 
parties that were already arranged be- 
fore we left home. That is one pre- 
caution that I always take before I 
go on a hunting trip. Those duck par- 
ties hold a charm for me second only 
to that of the actual sport. A duck 
dinner, with friends who have not been 
able to take the trip, is something just 
a little different, cannot be done at all 
times of the year, and seems much 
more enjoyable when you have been 
one of the shooting party yourself. 


Getting a Turkey Under 
Difficulties 
(Continued from page 558) 
and started in the direction of the 
wounded turkey. I had to run with 
my head down to protect my face from 
numerous bushes which proved to be 
directly in my path. From the sound 
of flopping wings I could tell that I 
was only about ten yards from my 
goal, and holding the gun at my waist 
I pointed it slightly over the spot 
where I supposed the turkey was and 
pulled the trigger. The momentary 
flash from the muzzle of the gun 
showed me that I had estimated cor- 
rectly. The turkey then jumped over 
a bank into a branch and started run- 
ning up stream. I was only about six 
feet behind him now, and as he jumped 
out on the other bank I literally fell 
right on him, and he was my meat. 
By this time I had completely lost my 
bearings, and as I was in a piece of 
woods containing about a _ thousand 
acres, I had to make use of a compass 
with an illuminated needle before I 
could start back to camp with a 
twenty-one pound gobbler on my back. 


When the Fish Loses the 


Battle 
(Continued from page 553) 

even a moderate-sized fish, so I had 
to allow him to have his way. Into the 
current he went, and after a few darts 
this way and that he went down to the 
lower end. 

At last he weakened, and after 
a few short rushes around in the eddy 
I pulled him as far up on the shore as 
the water would float him. A three- 
pound trout, the largest one I had 
taken in eight years of ardent fishing, 
fell for a lure and a hook that the 
small boy would think insufficient for 
catching minnows. Hard luck indeed, 
for the fish. 
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In Flight! 


Game birds fly fast on the southern flight—and 
high! Often out of range of the ordinary gun. 


However, you needn't experience the disappoint- 
ment of shivering in your blind this year, while the 
birds go roaring by beyond the reaching-power of 
your gun. 


Equip yourself with one of the new 


L. C. Smith Long Range Guns 


then you can bring them down at distances which 
make other shooters hold their fire. 


The L. C. Smith Long Range gun is chambered for 
the modern high-power 3-inch shell, and bored to a 
longer, tapering choke. It makes clean kills con- 
sistently at 80 yards. Examine your dealer’s stock 
today, or write direct for catalog J-319. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, N. Y.C. 
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LYMAN No. 48-W 


For WINCHESTER 54, .270 cal. 


The sight recommended by prominent rifle- 
men for this new bolt action rifle. Micrometer 
“click” adjustments. Each “click’’ changes 
point of impact approximately 4%” horizontally 
or laterally at 100 yards. Easily mounted. At 
your dealer's; or mailed direct, — with 
target disc as shown, for $11.50 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 

indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 

forever. It's dif- 

ferent, better and 

sure lighting. No 

flint, no friction, 

always sure, 

safe, handy, 

clean and economical, and 

is no expense to the 
smoker. 

If your sporting-goods 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 
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Improve Your Shooting 
SUPER TARGET MODEL—Only $7.95 


9% inch 


Every sportsman, trapper and hunter 

will want one of these well balanced 

.22 Cal., 7-shot target shooting re- 

volvers. Shoots the .22 shot, .22 

long and long rifle cartridges. Ac- 

curately rified for fine marksmanship. 92-inch 

barrel, American made. Blue finish, large range 

grips. We are making the price especially low, only 

$7.95, Postage Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed i 

money refunded. We cannot accept C.0.D. 

at this low price unless accompanied with $1. 00 deposit. 
EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP., 

258 Broadway, Dept. 558 New York 


J. KANNOFSKY ciiss‘stower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists, 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


Squab Book. FREE 


Squabs oolingst iis pighest » prices ever known. Great- 

ey est . onetes Make money breeding 
m. Raised ee month. We ship everywhere 

our f famous breeding stock and s supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 eet, Lvet rite now for bi; tilesteaged 

ums iaoney Breeding Se "Co. 


“aan eet St., Semenenn Saohers Mass. 


Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 
Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 


shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 
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The Cougar that Meant 
Business 
(Continued from page 551) 


when the smoke cleared away, I saw 
him struggling on the ground not ten 
feet from my face. The bullet had en- 
tered his breast and thus ended the 
career of the only panther I ever had 
to kill in self-defense. 

“TI found my bear dog nearby, and, 
from the looks of the poor fellow, he 
had given up his life dearly. Just 
why I never heard the noise has al- 
ways been a mystery to me, unless, be- 
ing so worn out, I was dead tired. 

“I placed my faithful dog in the 
ditch where I had spent the night and 
covered him up the best I could, and 
then I headed for camp with a sad 
heart, pondering on the loss of my 
once faithful companion.” 


Possibilities of the .410 Bore 
Shotgun 


(Continued from page 530) 


“big shot”—the biggest he can get— 
and is given No. 4 (around 48 pellets 
to the charge) with which very few 
guns will pattern sufficiently closely 
to kill a rabbit beyond 30 yards. Of 
course many rabbits are shot under 
30 yards, and perhaps that is the an- 
swer as to why the No. 4 shot. 

In all the high class 410 bore car- 
tridges, the shot is as uniform in size, 
and as spherical and as highly pol- 
ished as the shot in the larger gauges. 


The Ruffed Grouse Dog 


(Continued from page 528) 


| have lost about twenty-five per cent. 


of bone and substance, have become 
extremely nervous and difficult to 
handle. They are racing, ranging ma- 
chines with an intense instinctive desire 
to hunt bevies of quail. It is difficult 
to work them on single birds, and un- 
less the country is open it is hard work 
to keep them on the course. Their in- 
stincts have been sharpened but their 
intelligence has been dulled. 


T were well for the cover dog sports- 
men to take a lesson from the breed- 
ing of the modern field trial setter. 
Their ancestors were large, handsome, 
intelligent, useful dogs, and many of 
the good qualities that have been lost 
might have been preserved by a com- 
munity effort. 

Briefly, the creating and maintaining 
of a cover setter is largely a matter of 
community effort under the control of 
a properly organized body. It is the 
breeding plan that is responsible for 
our most typical breeds of cattle and 
sheep. It will work as well with the 
setter. 


Hunting Big Game in the 
Nipigon Country 
(Continued from page 517) 


minutes from a placid riffle to a-dan- 
gerously rolling sea. As we rounded 
the point into the open lake and got 
the full sweep of the wind, I realized 
why our outfitter had equipped us with 
125-pound freight canoes. No smaller 
canoe could have lived in the sea we 
struck, 


a waves were rolling three feet 

high, and dashing on the rocky 
shore throwing the spray high in the 
air. Looking at the tumbling waves I 
could not possibly see how we could 
ever cross this open stretch between the 
two islands. However, Joe said noth- 
ing and kept on paddling, so I was 
game to try it as long as he was. Joe 
swung the canoe head-on to the waves 
and we paddled with all our strength. 
To have gotten sidewise in the trough 
of the waves would have meant an 
instant upset. We shipped water con- 
stantly and were soon drenched with 
spray and rain. It seemed we were 
hardly moving, although we were 
straining every muscle. At times as 
the canoe would drop head-on into a 
big trough I could not see the land. 
The wind was so strong that it would 
literally snatch the top off some of the 
waves, carrying the sheet of water 
ahead a hundred feet over the hissing 
white caps. It took us two hours of 
the hardest paddling to make the other 
island. 


E landed in a grassy bay and 

turned the canoe over our duffle. 
Fresh moose signs were plentiful but 
we could find no caribou tracks. We 
took to the bush again, hunting up a 
steep mountain-side where Joe thought 
there should be good feed for caribou. 
After three hours in the pouring rain 
we gave it up and returned to the 
canoe. Soon we had a hot fire going 
under some thick cedars that kept off 
the worst of the driving rain. A cup 
of strong tea and some wet bannock 
cheered us up, and at about three o’clock 
we started out again in the canoe. The 
storm had increased in fury and we 
hugged the shore as much as possible. 
We paddled on to another island, where 
we landed, determined to make camp, 
as we were both wet and chilled 
through. After some searching we 
found a big rock in a clump of small 
spruces and here we built a big fire. 


E carried the canoe from the lake 

and turned it over, a short way 
from the fire, and prepared for a bad 
night in the bush. As night advanced 
the storm increased, and when we 
crawled between wet blankets on equal: 
ly wet boughs, it was snowing and @ 
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heavy thunder storm was coming 
nearer every minute. The canoe was 
some protection, but the snow and rain 
would drive in first one side and then 
the other. The thunderstorm seemed 
to break right over our island, and for 
a while bright flashes of lightning were 
closely followed by heavy peals of 
thunder. Our fire was soon put out by 
the rain and we went to sleep with the 
ground heaving under our heads as the 
wind rocked the small spruces to their 
roots. 


We were up early and found the 
storm raging unabated. More tea and 
bannock, which Joe always spoke of as 
“Coo-kees,” composed our breakfast. 
At daylight we were in the canoe again, 
going before the wind back to the 
island where the day before we had 
seen the lone caribou. 


ITH the wind behind us we made 

the crossing in 15 minutes where 
the day before it had taken us two 
hours. We landed and hunted all day 
through splendid country, but without 
seeing any game. Moose signs were 
very plentiful, but all day long we saw 
only two caribou tracks. We camped 
that night on a runway at the edge of 
a sandy beach. The weather had 
cleared during the late afternoon, and 
as we sat before our fire drying out 
the stars were twinkling in a clear sky 
overhead. We rolled up in our blankets 
early and were soon fast asleep. It 
seemed I had just closed my eyes when 
I was aware that Joe was calling me. 
I suddenly woke up and lay listening. 
“Moose, moose! Get your gun, he 
come into camp.” I sat up and rubbed 
my eyes. Joe was out of his blankets 
and was pulling on his shoes. While I 
was trying to grasp what all the ex- 
citement was about I heard the moose. 
He apparently was on the sand beach, 
very close, and coming closer every 
minute, grunting deeply all the while. 


HE moosé was heading for the 

runway on which we were camped 
at the end of the beach. Every few 
steps he would stop and hook his 
antlers into the brush, uttering deep 
throaty grunts. I got my shoes on, 
and picking up my flashlight sneaked 
out on the beach behind Joe. He had 
grabbed up my gun as he left camp as 
he thought the bull was after a cow 
and was apt to be ugly. When we 
stepped out on the beach the bull was 
very close to us; so close that we could 
hear him draw in his breath before he 
grunted. I turned on my flash and 
threw the light full on the bull. He 
was not 75 feet away, and was walking 
slowly towards us, swinging his heavy 
antlers with his head close to the 
ground. Under the fishlight he looked 
very big and I began to wonder if there 
was a handy tree nearby that I could 
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A lifetime of satisfaction is 
built into every Fox Gun 


WHEN you choose a FOX 
Gun, you are buying a lifetime 
of shooting satisfaction. FOX 
Guns are built to endure, and to 

give the same 
dependableserv- 
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Every FOX has these sterling 
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climb in a hurry. , Before I realized 
what he was doing, Joe fired twice, and 
by the bull’s actions he was just as 
much afraid of us as we were of him. 
He turned like a flash and tore head- 
long into the bush, and by the sounds 
of his progress did not stop till he had 
put a good mile between us, 


WAS glad that Joe had not wounded 
_—> the bull. He will be there for an- 
BE A TAXIDERMIST other hunting season, probably with a 
Learn at b home by mail mail to mount and larger set of antlers, although the pair 
—tan m fore Gnd sking_ anc sod make make Sine rugs he had this year looked pretty large 

y, quickly iy learned ia to me as he walked towards us that 


eur. room and ‘home mitt finest aa night. 
Old reliable scbool—76,000 graduates We returned to our camp and stirred 
specimens eee Bi ie up the fire which was almost out. Joe 

money in crawled back in his blankets, but for a 
long time I sat there watching a won- 
derful display of northern lights. The 
next morning we returned to our main 
camp. It was a perfect October day, 
clear and quite warm. Mike had killed 
a fine moose during our absence, as had 
two other members of our party. The 
following day we broke camp and re- 
turned up Mud River to Bill Bruce’s 
headquarters. , My caribou still roams 
the islands of Lake Nipigon. Another 
fall I hope to go back and, with Joe 
as my companion, hunt once again 
through that wonderful game country. 


“About Forty” 


(Continued from page 524) 
brains; no further explanation was 
needed as to why it had taken the 
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“Batavia evat 
Leader” loose. §| lure. 
“Black "= last day out saw a stiff breeze 
Beauty coming from the East. “When the 
Special” fish bite the least” (if there is such a 


time) and very little fishing was done; 
however, fishermen are nothing if they 
are not industriously persistent. I 
honestly admired the tenacity with 
which they stuck to their task and was 
really astonished when I learned their 
plans for the last-night. In a last des- 
perate effort to solve the mystery, they 
had concluded the fish must be feed- 
ing at night, and determined to make 
a last try. 

By this time my timidity was gone. 
I had grown quite bold and did not 
hesitate to pick what I thought was 
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on the theory that results count, I 
took the position that you didn’t have 
to know all about fishing to be able 
to catch no fish. 
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was a new one to me. I had heard 
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A myriad of stars glistened in the 
sky at nine o’clock as they set off to 
the larger river; while I, tired from 
a long tramp in the woods in the after- 
noon, went to bed. 

I slept soundly, but awakening in 
the small hours of the morning, found 
the fishermen had not returned. I got 
up, donned my hunting coat, and start- 
ed out to learn what luck was theirs. 

It was a beautiful night, the moon 
hung, a golden crescent in the sky, 
eclipsing the myriads of stars, leaving 
only one here and there, like silent sen- 
tinels in the great blue dome above. 

Across the St. Francis the graceful 
lines of one of the prettiest of the 
many charming Ozark hills, rose like 
a great black sentinel guarding the 
glistening waters that seemed alive 
with hundreds of the finny tribe. 


A S I made my way silently up the 
stream, I heard a muffled swerv- 
ing of a slowly moving paddle. Look- 
ing closely, I saw the erect figure of 
Sperry, his body tense and motionless, 
save for an almost imperceptible move- 
ment of the arms, guiding the boat 
with the skill of Old Powhatan him- 
self. Gray was in the other end of the 
boat. To add to the accuracy of his 
cast, he was kneeling instead of sit- 
ting. With the speed of lightning, the 
line flashed through the night, the white 
feathery lure riding on the moon-beams 
and darting with serpent-like accu- 
racy into each little nick of water 
along the shore. Perhaps I watched 
a dozen casts when suddenly the boat 
itself seemed to turn from its course. 
I heard the buzzing of the reel as a 
few more feet of line were let out for 
safety. Then without a word from 
either man, I watched the fight for lib- 
erty that thrills the heart of every fish- 
erman and makes hours, days, weeks 
spent in the quest seem as naught com- 
pared with the joy of that movement. 


UT, soon the skillful hand of the 

experienced fishermen had worn 
out the sportive bass. Slowly, the reel 
was wound in, a last struggle in mid- 
air, a dripping toil-flaunting defiance 
to mankind and the moon, another skil- 
ful hand with net poised to just ex- 
actly the right angle, and the catch 
was in. How often that had happened 
before I didn’t know. Nor did it seem 
to matter. Not a word was spoken, 
even then. The paddle was again 
taken up by the steady hand of faith- 
ful Sperry. Again his body became 
taut with the thrill of conquest. Again 
the boat swung back along the shore, 
and again the long lash of the whirling 
line whipped the waters. Thrice was 
the scene just described enacted, and 
never in all my years had I felt the 
same commingling of emotions that 
came over me as I stood and watched. 
The things I had dared to scoff at were 
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mere preparations for this consumma- 
tion that only real men can know, 


AS I watched, an understanding 
came to me of the companionship 
of these two men. Sperry, guiding the 
boat with the accuracy of inspiration 
with every muscle taut with eagerness 
to add to the perfection of his com- 
panion’s art; and Gray responding to 
the artful movement of the boat, his 
body swaying in rhythmic unison with 
its motion. Somehow, the night seemed 
filled with music, distant at first like 
a fairy’s dream, soft and seductive as 
a siren’s song. My whole being seemed 
to become attuned to the higher emo- 
tions of the true lovers of nature’s 
allurements. 

Until that moment I had not thought 
of Dinty Hyland. So enthralled had 
I been that I had failed to notice his 
bulky form moving through the shal- 
low water some distance down stream. 
I turned in his direction. It is said 
Milton wrote his greatest work “Para- 
dise Lost” during the lonely years of 
his blindness, and that Homer sang 
the sweetest of his saga songs while 
going alone from town to town to beg 
his bread. 


ce is said with great truth “there are 
times when man wants to be alone“ 
—it is then man really reaches the 
heights; it is then the deeper emo- 
tions of life thrill and fill him. There 
is joy in companionship, but there is 
real happiness in the companionship 
with one’s self. The joy of companion- 
ship brings its pang of parting, but the 
happiness that comes with commuting 
with one’s soul has no lingering mis- 
givings of regret, but rather awakens 
a spiritual hope of deeper and sweeter 
and more lasting joys in some great 
realm of happiness to be. So it was 
with Dinty. If ever a man reached the 
borderland of paradise on this earth, 
he had. He was using a heavy bait- 
casting rod. His movement was quicker 
and more impulsive than the other. It 
seemed to have a sprightly joy. From 
each thigh swung a goodly string of 
three and four pound bass while from 
his shoulders swung another half-filled 
line. Every fifth cast seemed to add 
to his conquest, and the fish seemed to 
cease their struggles quicker than those 
caught by Gray, as if the very thrill 
of his hold told them they had run 
their course, and ended at the hands 
of a true sportsman. 


Y very soul thrilled at the sight. 

A deep feeling of shame came 
over me. My ignorance, my lack of 
sportsmanship, my very insignificance 
seemed to contrast itself with the scene 
of superlative beauty. On either side 
of the waters stretched the long moun- 
tains, like the arms of the gods hold- 
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ing aloft a glistening bowl of silver 
water, while the moon hung like a 
great luminous lantern, lending. a glow 
of almost supernatural light. The reel 
clicked, the heavy bait slashed across 
the stream into the shadow of the wil- 
lows and another sportive bass leaped 
into the fray. 

Just then I heard footsteps and 
harsh voices came to me. _ I started. 
I listened. “Well, I knew we would 
catch no fish tonight,” came the voice— 
the voice of Gray with his inimitable 
droll. “But, if my hand had been al- 
right the first of the week”—he was 
saying in the eternal alibi—I started 
again. I turned over in the hay. It 
was only a dream, and the fishermen 
were at the shack door, as usual, 
empty-handed. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 
(Continued from page 521) 


it instantly and my man swung him 
out into the lake. He lifted him out 
of the water several times before the 
mink let go. 
trout off the hook and put on a large 
sized bait and swung it over the mink’s 
head. The second grab the mink made 
for it the hook caught him through the 
lip and then the circus began. I got 
an old bag and we held him down and 
got it round him with nothing but his 
nose sticking out, and tried to get the 
hook out but found we had to file it in 
two before we could remove it. When 
we let the mink go, all we saw was a 
black streak making for a brush pile. 
It was bear hunting time and his fur 
was no good or we would not have let 
him take such a journey. 


HAVE often wondered from things 

I have read in magazines how the 
naturalists find out so much about ani- 
mals. I remember reading that if you 
found a family of mink and could catch 
the old male, you were quite sure of 
getting the rest. In all my experience 
I have never found the male with the 
family, for he will kill the kittens if 
he can find them, and the female tries 
to keep them hidden away. Many oth- 
ers of these kind of animals do the 
same thing. 


Still Hunting the Ruffed 
Grouse 


(Continued from page 520) 


a brook or two, the whole roughened 
and cut up with little gullies, ridges 
and ravines, swampy runs and mounds. 
Such cover being low, the birds very 
frequently top it fairly, it is open 
enough for comfortable work gener- 


My man then took the. 


ally, and thick enough to hold the birds 
in it. In woodland I like best to trav- 
erse the bottom of ravines and along 
the base of hills, hogbacks and rises. 
This tends to force birds to fly uphill, 
with chances of catching them better 
against the light and a grouse on the 
up-grade experiences in a measure of 
course the pull of gravity to overcome 
and is a different proposition from 
swooping away on the down-grade with 
everything in his favor. 


BIRD’S first rise is very apt to 

be the farthest from the gun. He 
is out in a little open spot, dusting or 
strutting himself or gleaning for his 
appetite. He either sees or hears you 
from a distance despite all your cau- 
tion and will jump wild or lay, depend- 
ing on age and the amount of hunting 
to which he has been previously sub- 
jected, plus the degree of noise made 
as you approached. If he is too far or 
is missed on the first rise mark him 
down as carefully as may be. When 
jumped, grouse always look for a place 
to tuck away and hide and if followed 
carefully the chances are that subse- 
quent rises will be somewhere handy 
enough for you to do business. Though 
they may hear your approach, nay 
even see you, they frequently sit tight 
and close on the chance that you will 
pass them by in the game of hide-and- 
seek. Especially will they hug close in 
juniper, often not flushing till about 
to be trod upon, and if any of this 
growth is about it should be investi- 
gated first as the most likely hiding 
place. 


XPERIENCE will enable the 

shooter to divine at once when a 
bird is hit as to its likelihood of being 
a cripple. Wounded grouse, unlike 
pheasants, will not as a rule run far 
but tuck and hide away in the first 
handy spot. It is advisable to reach 
the spot where a grouse hits with the 
least possible delay however, for if but 
wing-tipped they are often dazed for 
a moment by impact with the ground 
and the shooter may find his cripple 
easily before it recovers to scuttle and 
hide. Should it not be in sight, look 
for stray feathers very often shed in 
the bird’s wake as it took to hiding 
and, lacking that, a search in the im- 
mediate vicinity will almost invariably 
reveal it. Practice in marking accu- 
rately where a bird falls and you will 
rarely lose one, unless it run down a 
rabbit or woodchuck burrow which is 
a rare occurrence. 

The ruffed grouse per se is not a 
hard bird to kill insofar as succumb- 
ing to the effects of shot is concerned. 
The hard part consists in getting the 
chance to stick the shot in. And so, 
November days become the grouse days 
par excellence. 
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ARLY in the season when foliage 

is dense, practice will enable one 
to use ears for eyes and by wing-sound 
determine whether his bird flew right 
or left, high or low, near or far as it 
flushes and departs unseen, as is often 
the case. And often as not when you 
found it again a flash of brown was 
your only glimpse and gun and charge 
had to be swung and guided by the eye 
of faith alone. But when November 
comes to turn the tables all is changed. 
Only the scanty and tattered remnants 
of what was once October’s regal man- 
tle of yellow, scarlet, purple and gold 
are left clinging to the coverts. Frosty 
nights give way to days of clear crisp 
air, stimulating as good wine, putting 
spring in the step and edge on appe- 
tite. No longer do birds plunge into 
and disappear as if by magic behind 
a leafy curtain but rise clearly and if 
in range give the gun its opportunity. 
If missed or out of range the eye has 
a chance to follow and mark the dis- 
tant flight with accuracy. These are 
the days when one surprises himself 
with an occasion double, or runs a 
string of a half dozen singles and the 
taking of each bird becomes a little 
adventure in itself. And one catches 
often now, in the naked wood on quiet 
days, a rare triumvirate of sound, each 
clear and distinct, to fall as sweet mu- 
‘sic on the ear of the partridge hunter. 
The roar of the flush, the boom of the 
charge and the muffled thud of impact 
of a plump body upon the forest floor 
to tell of work well done. 


N grouse shooting one tastes the bit- 

ter with the sweet and learns all is 
not skittles and beer in their pursuit. 
There are the days when birds seem 
past all starting, or the few jumped 
afford not a single easy break but tax 
your skill, in most cases, beyond all 
limit. At such times it is well to re- 
member, these hazards are what make 
their pursuit so irresistible and that 
by the law of averages this cannot last, 
but comes again the time when For- 
tune smiles and losses are retrieved. 

And from the moment you enter on 
a sparkling autumn morning the gay 
coverts, fresh of limb and eager for the 
fray, till you limp back at sunset 
wolfish for dinner and broken with a 
delicious fatigue, you have not had one 
dull moment. You may not have been 
firing steadily, one rarely does in 
grouse shooting nowadays, the birds 
may have even been a little scarce, but 
every instant of the day you have been 
buoyed up by an ever lively hope that 
the next moment your heart would be 
gladdened by the thunder of rising 
wings. And when it did, and once more 
you wound up the career of that whiz- 
zing bolt of brown and white, you 
thrilled with a sense of pride and sat- 
isfaction such as comes with the down- 
ing of no other bird. You have a feel- 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


ing of having accomplished and done 
something in sportsman’s craft—and 
you have. 


Touring with Raymond 
Spears 
(Continued from page 538) 


available twenty-five years ago. Trained 
soldiers can make enormous distances 
under service packs—but the soldier’s 
outfit has half its weight in articles the 
traveler does not need at all. And if 
one goes tramping along, day after 
day, beginning easily, in five to eight 
mile stages, taking care of the feet, of 
the shoulders, keeping clean and com- 
fortable, making sure to have ample 
food every day—and that food of the 
right kind to supply fuel for the stren- 
uous labor of steadfast tramping—the 
heart grows braver, the body more fit, 
and the mind clearer, until the joy of 
living is had, even in mud, even in 
broiling sunshine, and even in the very 
difficulties. 

A certain endurance is inevitable. 
Whether one goes in auto, on a bicycle 
or motorcycle, or on foot, but especi- 
ally on foot or on a bicycle, the strain 
is heavy. For days it increases. The 
novelty sustains one for a week or even 
more. Then the mind confronts the 
fact of hardship. The thoughts dwell 
on trifles. A certain feeling of bitter- 
ness may ensue. “What is the use of 
it?” one asks himself. A smile of ridi- 
cule over a fence, a jeer from some 
passerby, even, may convert one into 
unreasonable indignation, or even sul- 
len rage. The fatigue seems overmuch. 
The physical discomforts increase. 
Mentally, one becomes weary, stale. 

A period of dejection may appear 
that lasts for days. The strange exper- 
ience startles, even shocks, the phy- 
sique and the mind. For me, the sec- 
ond week is the period of trial. A flat 
tire, a heating motor, a blister on the 
foot, a bit of dust in the eye—anything 
may bring one down to almost a blue- 
funk. 

From all that I hear and see, the 
break lasts about a week, and if one 
survives this week the rest is easier— 
never too easy, but endurable, until 
the day comes when the mere details of 
living fall into the background, while 
the joy of living occupies the thoughts. 
Both the muscles, the stomach, and the 
mind must grow accustomed to the gen- 
erally violent change in the habits of 
living. 

Attending merely to the physical 
wants is not enough. The mind must 
be watched after even more closely 
than the stomach. Probably a student 
of psychology could conceive a train- 
ing for the tourist’s mind that would 
serve the same purpose in the head that 
exercise does for the muscles. My own 
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|efforts in this question of the. mind’s 


frame probably are not entirely above 
ridicule. I have found keeping a diary, 
writing in it at every rest, a diversion 
that rids one of unhappy notions. In 
these days of 5 cents classics, of 10 cent 


mental stimulants, and of the literature 


of the world in form. convenient for 
the pockets, the traveler may pick and 
choose among kinds of reading for 
amusement, soothing and learning. 

I found a French harp—mouth 
organ—and marching tunes full of 
stimulant. Tramping to stirring music 
of the simple harmonica type gives one 
a curious collection of memories. 
There is a Pennsylvania hill—I don’t 
remember exactly where—which I 
climbed to an old Adirondack dancing 
tune. The two are inseperably linked. 
Floating down the Holston on a log 
raft, one bend returns as a place where 
the Baltimore Oriole replied exhuber- 
antly to the strains of Dixieland. A 
pocket volume may well be learned, 
page by page, filling the mind with 
those things a man wishes he knew—a 
language, a study, a branch of mathe- 
matics, incidents of a historical epoch 
—while one travels, whether on foot, 
on a bicycle, or in a motor vehicle, 

No matter how busily one may tramp 
or drive, the stepping or steering may 
become subconscious, and certainly be- 
comes largely automatic. - The mind at 
first is: fixed on the petty details. A 
hundred adjustments and _ readjust- 
ments must be made in the early stages 
of a long journey, on foot, awheel or 
in a car. But the mind is at least re- 
leased. The landscape supplies obser- 
vations and ideas. The naturalist will 
see new things. But unless one knows 
botany, geology, ornithology—the diffi- 
culty is to keep constantly engaged in 
observing, picking out new adventures 
for the mind. A few deep pages of 
classic literature can be worked into 
the mind, or a problem in geometry, or 
a verse of high poetry—and things 
learned under the circumstances of the 
highway tourist becomes an integral 
part of one’s equipment. I have in my 
own experience, found practically my 
whole living in the countles observa- 
tions and ideas that spring from 
them. 

Commercial travelers, business men, 
doctors, attorneys—all kinds of men, 
perhaps, have told me that the oppor- 
tunities of touring and life on the high- 
ways are such as to make it feasible 
to convert a mere tramp across country 
into an expedition of learning. The 
reason a walk or ride across country 
becomes difficult and nerve-wracking 
after the first week or ten days may be 
due to the mind’s hunger—shaken loose 
from its normal routines, the genius 
seeks for a time in vain for full advan- 
tages. Accordingly, the tourist on foot 
or in a house car may well be sure to 


add a few ounces, at least, of reading— 
learning—that long has been neglected. 
This is especially emphasized for those 
who walk, and are sure frequently, to 
find themselves sitting beside the high- 
way, resting. Those moments are cru- 
cial; mere idleness does not rest a 
tramper; he must have something 
definite to think about, though it is 
merely vain sequence of imaginary ad- 
ventures. Better a page of substantial, 
desired reading of weight, as in Tho- 
reau’s Walden, or a book of geology, or 
of botany, or of history, than wasted 
minutes, or hours of unsatisfactory, 
undisciplined reading. I had to learn 
this in my first years of wandering, on 
foot and in skiffs and on a bicycle. Ac- 
cordingly, I suggest it in this section. 

Thick soled shoes, a pack that fits 
the back, splint basket, army pack, 
leather pack, the opportunity for choice 
is wide. The straps over the shoulders 
should be rather wide, and the best 
ones are heavy cotton rather than 
leather, which is apt to change shape 
in rain or sweat, upon being greased 
when hard, or stretched when strained. 

Woolen is generally recommended 
for trampers. Thin woolen suits of 
underwear save one chills and in the 
desert or high altitudes fend off heat, 
as well as cold. The feet are always 
difficult to take care of, and one had 
better watch them for the first signs of 
strain or blister. 

Some-travelers on foot or in cars buy 
cheap underwear, shirts, overalls, and 
throw them away when they become 
soiled. Others carry a pair of extra 
socks in their hip pockets. Some confine 
their dishes to a folding cup. The more 
experienced a traveler, the more he hesi- 
tates to tell the other fellow what to 
carry, what not to take, or how to do 
things. 

Every one comes to some kind of a 
routine, gathers an equipment that is 
almost—never exactly — satisfactory, 
and the old timer attains to a degree 
of skill and opportunity realized, sur- 
prising to contemplate. A friend of 
mine rigged a cart, with wheels, in 
which was loaded a complete outfit. 
With this, four people—two couples— 
walked from coast to coast. When one 
of the strollers cut her foot, the other 
three loaded her on the wagon, and 
hauled her along for a week or two. 
Two or three large dogs, in harness 
would pull such an outfit—but dogs 
must be fed and watered. Live stock 
leads to burros and horses—a touring 
of another kind. 

I suppose, mile for mile, first and last 
cost, the bicycle is the cheapest travel- 
ing there is. Western mountains, some 
eastern grades, make the bicycle man 
dismount, but even the deserts are 
traversed by hardy and prepared ad- 
venturers, who carry ample supplies of 
water, and the art of packing a bicycle, 
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Motorcycle, packbasket, must be in- 
voked to enable one to make the most 
of the space and carrying facilities. 

Overland, on the trails, vehicles offer 
all their various conveniences and 
drawbacks. The two ways of estimat- 
ing the cost, by the day and by the mile, 
and combinations of the two give one 
a great variety of choice. Personal 
inclination, pocketbook, season and 
what is wanted—why recommend any 
particular kind of touring? They are 
all worth trying, anyhow. 


Speckled Trout of the 
Adirondacks 


(Continued from page 527) 


biting at nine o’clock all right, for 
I’ve got one on.” Just then the trout 
on the end of my line came to the sur- 
face with a vicious splash and was 
gone. So much for boasting. 


OWEVER, nothing daunted, I cast 

again, tried the very same method 
and straightway hooked another. I 
was careful this time and landed my 
fish, a dandy two-pounder. At ten 
o’clock I stopped fishing with five trout 
in my creel weighing ten pounds. Just 
as I quit, pardner, using the same 
method and the same fly, started to hit 
them farther up the stream. In one 
hour he had caught his limit and we 
turned in. 


In the above instance it might have 
been the fly, or it might have been the 
method, that prompted the trout to 
strike. I am inclined to believe that 
it was the combination of the two. 
Unfortunately it did not occur to me 
to test this out at the time. 


There are times when the fly is 
everything. A certain pattern will kill 
trout no matter how it is delivered or 
fished. Another time any fly will do, 
but it must be presented and fished 
in some particular manner. Again, a 
particular fly and a special delivery 
are both necessary to insure results. 


A= these things an angler must 
keep on tap and have ready for 
use in order to get the most out of his 
fishing. 

I remember one morning when my 
pardner was getting trout after trout 
while I could not get a strike although 
we were both using the same flies. I 
stood it as long as I could and finally 
asked to look at his fly. Upon exam- 
ining the two we found that the one 
my pardner was using had a tail, 
while mine did not. When I put on 
one with a tail I also began to get 
trout. No doubt every fly fisherman 
has had an experience of this sort. I 
know I have had several. 
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Nymphs are: sometimes very taking 
on Brandy Brook, and if one does not 
have any in‘ his book, a good substi- 
tute can be very easily made by cut- 
ting the wings from a fuzzy bodied 


wet fly. Every one must have noticed- 


that at times an old bedraggled wet fly 
is very effective, while a new fly of the 
same pattern will not effect a rise. 
This is no doubt due to the resem- 
blance of the worn out fly to some 
nymph and, as a rule, any somber col- 
ored, bedraggled fiy will work under 
these conditions. 


F one can happen on “Brandy” some 

evening when there is a dearth of 
anglers there, then is the time to ex- 
pect some good dry fly fishing. The 
weather should be warm and clear. 
As a rule, light colored flies of va- 
rious sizes work very well. One time 
a fan wing royal coachman will be 
the taking lure, another time the pro- 
fessor or the queen. Perhaps one of 
the best of dry flies for Brandy Brook 
is the pale buff with a dun body. 


HE sun sets over the forest wall. 

The usual evening anglers have 
not arrived and not a fly has been cast 
on “Brandy” for at least fourteen 
hours. The balmy air and the soft 
wind, together with the absolute quiet 
make it an ideal dry fly time. “Look, 
a rise; pardner, do your duty!” He 
casts, the fly softly settles on the ever 
widening ring. A splash, a gleam! 
He is hooked. The rod arches in a 
pretty curve as the trout gamely but 
vainly fights for freedom. “Look, he 
is tiring. There! He’s ours and what 
a beauty...” The evening is perfect 
and the trout are in a taking humor. 
I hook my last fish just as night comes 
into its own. He is a lusty trout and 
requires my undivided attention and 
skill to bring him to net. He is finally 
subdued and contentedly we go to our 
camp, start the cheerful “friendship” 
fire and talk over the wonderful events 
of our days in the woods. 


6 rep wee morning we must go 

“out,” back to the work of life. 
It is hard to leave this care-free ex- 
istence, but it is necessity that calls. 
We have benefited greatly by our so- 
journ with nature and will be the bet- 
ter citizens because of it. As we drop 
off to sleep, the wild symbolic cry of 
the loon comes wafting to us over the 
spaces. It is his farewell to us, a 
song filled with the sadness of leaving 
loved scenes and a hope to see them 


Genuine German 
“Wetzlar” 

Pocket 
Telescope 


Fally 
Guaranteed 


$ 100 
Postpaid 


Powerful German Telescope. Brings distant 
scenes before you. Made in the heart of the 
German optical industry. Clear and accu- 
rate lenses show a brilliant image. For use 
when hunting, boating, automobiling, or on 
your vacation. Heavy brass .body with 
brass slide for focusing. Objectives are 
22 m.m. giving large field of view. A real 
optical instrument with crystal clear ground 
lenses. Size extended, six inches. 
Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange 
make possible this surprising offer for a real 
quality telescope. Shipped promptly on re- 
ceipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
Place your order at once. Cash refund if 
not satisfactory. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
91 to 95 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00. 
telescopé to this address: 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


Greatest All Around Lure. 
Catches More and Bigger Fish. 
At your dealers or direct. 
Send for new catalogue of Na- 
ture Lures for Bait Casting and 

Flyrod. It’s Free! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


179 S. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


Weight % oz. 


AL Boss | Pork Rind Minnows:s 
. ny Wigdler..3190, ) 
ggler - --75¢ 


eFlyRod 304 


THE NEW % oz.,2% in- 
Pork Rind Bait 


cA Heddon-Stanley Cass tikes bullet! 


metal body, nickel or copper, GENUINE 
red fly,spinners, strip DOWAGIAO 


pork 
! James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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No. 700 
Leth. 4% in. Price $1.00 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
cs. oA or certified check payable to the seller should 

be deposited with some disinterested third per- 


oa THOUSAND. [ 
. Eee (es ee sonar ith this ace with the undersanding 


Y, - has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


ROSSMON FIousE 


,ANDRIA BAY 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


<ntoeatssineelnceceeestateaeeninsresccs-sreenaee rman 
FOR SALE—SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY 
bred, hunting stock, internationally famous blood; 
$35, 00 up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


WANTED—BIRD DOG. MUST BE THOR- 
oughly broken on quail and pheasants. J. 
Saalbach, 777 Madison St., Coatesville, Pa. 


FASCINATING TRIPS THROUGH ENTRANCING 
acer take CAPT.C.S.THOMSON’'S MOTOR PHILS SPEED BEN, EX DOUBLE CROSS 
; aS ee ee “Free nce’ and “Mohaw ae apers, 

150 COOL AND AIRY ROOMS. NEARLY ALL beautiful litter. W. A. Brown, Delhi, N. ¥ 
IRISH AND LLEWELLYN SETTERS, SIX 


WITH BATH ~ WRITE FOR REASONABLE 
AMERICAN PLAN RATES AND PICTURES months old; no better bred, champion blood lines, 
25.00 each. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 


, LVS ’ aft 72 ; “\S 
ATTRACTIONS 
ON THE ST.LAWRENCE RIVER, MIDST THE 
e WONDROUS BEAUTY OF THE THOUSAND 
:) ISLANDS. SUMMER SPORTS OF EVERY SORT, 


FISHING: BOATING: SWIMMING: TENNIS: GOLF: 
MUSIC*-DANCING * * ¢ ° 
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South Mountain Manor 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
A 400-acre estate on the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


Elevation 1,500 feet.Capacity 300. Saddle Horses, Tennis & Golf. 
Daily Concerts and Dancing. Selected Clientele. 
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\ 
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Write for Booklet 
FE. J. MeNAMARA, 


VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 
OURING THE SUMMER 
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Manager 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


If you are looking for a picturesque 
bungalow, a real honest-to-goodness sum- 
mer home, among the healthful pines 
overlooking this beautiful lake, I can 
make you a very special offer. Located 
in the center of Long Island, less than one 
mile from the railroad station. This most 
popular forest and lakeside resort has 
many attractive features, beautiful shade 
trees, well kept lawns, the finest white 
sandy bathing beach on Long Island, boat- 
ing, fishing and many other features that 
contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of residents. Churches of all denomina- 
tions, fire protection, free library, and a 
Library Association. Easily reached by 
excellent highways: L. I. Motor Parkway, 
Merrick Road, or Jericho Turnpike. Long 
Island Railroad, running time 144 hours. 
Satisfactory terms arranged. Phone Ron- 
konkoma 10, or write C. H. Reilly, Ron- 
konkoma, L. I. 


IRISH SETTER AND POINTER PUPPIES, 
three pointer bitches, broke, all papers, priced 
right. Albert McKnight, Tilden, Nebr. 


LLEWELLYN PUPS, BLOOD LINES, 
good markings, six months old, $20 and $25. Fred 
Conley, Kansas, Ills. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
Thoroughbreds. Sire, Whirlwind Dog; Dam’s 
Momoney II. Mike May Fly, Lad Rodney, 
Shore’s Ben, strains. Parents registered, thor- 
oughly broken, sure bird finders. Puppies extra 
fine individuals. Black, white, tan. rite for 
photo and complete description. A. P. Barnes, 
Salina, Kansas. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing — on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. . E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


COON HOUNDS, COMBINATION NIGHT 
hunters, cat hounds, squirrel and rabbit hounds. 
Free trial before you buy. Large new illustrated 
catalog 10c. The Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


SPORTSMEN—WE SEND OUR COON, 
opossum or rabbit hounds anywhere on trial. 
Purchaser to be own judge, List 10s. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—TREE AND BIG GAME 
hounds from mountain section of North Arkansas, 
Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
Buck, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, $244, Sedalia, 


Ky. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND _ BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


FULL-BLOODED COON HOUND, EX- 
perienced, trees on any kind of hunting ground. 
Price sixty dollars. Will ship C. O. D 
days’ trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
brough, Mayfield, Ky., Box 144. 


MALE—GRANDLY BRED; NICELY 
marked, Excellent starter and an all day hunter. 
Whalen, Loraine St., Plattsburgh, New York. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
finders. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, IIl. 


HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS. A FEW 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs. J. R. 
Stephens, Marshall, Ark, 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEAGLE 
Fox and Blood Hounds; ‘Setters and 
pups of all breeds. Booklet 10c, Landis Ken- 
nels, Mohnton, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS AND GROWN 
dogs. Bitches open and bred, Pedigreed. From 
imported prize winners. Write Karnak Kennels, 
Cooperstown, N. D. 


AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES FOR 
sale. Registered stock, Dr. Hazzard, Olney, 
Missouri. 


registry. 
Oconomowoc, 


old. Eligible to 
quality. Forrest Gunderson, Wis. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
illustrated catalog ten cents. 

, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 

pies, the best child’s companion and watch dog. 

C. Pedigreed. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, 
Hartsville, Indiana, 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPS, 12 WEEKS 
old, registered. Elbert Noel, Omaha, III. 


Oorang 


TERRIERS 


IRISH TERRIERS—PROTECTION FOR 
Home, Auto, Family, playfellow for kids; gamest 
dog on earth. Dare Devils are only one-man 
dog. Pups for sale, not cheap, but the best Im- 
ported and American Breeding. Red Top Ken- 
nels, Teague, Texas. 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 
INCOMPARABLE RETRIEVERS OF ALL 
game; tireless workers; wonderful disposition; 
are Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, 
ont. 


DECOYS 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS BLACK AND 


For prices 


mallard decoy ducks, all hand-made. 
Box \ 


and particulars write W. M. Ellis, 
Whitby, Ont., Canada. 


WILD MALLARD LIVE DECOYS. SPLEN- 
did specimen. Good callers. $7.00 per pair. J. 
Alex’r Navarre, Box 75, Monroe, Mich. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH CALLER DUCKS, 
$8.00 pair, guaranteed. Henry Tum Suden, Jr., 
227 No. 41st St., Camden, N. 


PURE BRED ENGLISH CALL DUCKS, 
good quackers $5.00 pair, 2 hens and drake $7.00. 
William Buntenbach, Washington, Iowa. 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


CANARIES, THOROUGHBRED ROLLERS; 
vigorous healthy stock. Guaranteed full note 
singers. Popular prices. Frank Caduff, 317 16th 
Ave., Newark, N 


FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, racoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
fats, squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 

inn, 
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with order. October forms close September Ist, 


FERRETS 


FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 
ters. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. WHITE OR 
brown. A No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FOXES 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. . A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
GUNS 


Quebec, Canada. 

J. P. SAUER & SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three-quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer 
agent in America. The Sauer guarantee as well 
as our own back of every transaction. Address 
Sole American Agents, The Milford Company, 
Milford, Delaware. 


PARKER 12 GAUGE, SOLE LEATHER 
case, new, 2 sets barrels. H. B. Prindle, 70 East 
45th St., New York City. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION 
cheaply for any rifle or revolver with B. & M. 
tools and molds. New designs, speedier and bet- 
ter. We sell primers, new empty shells and 
jacketed bullets. Belding & Mull, Inc., 806 
Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE: WINCHESTER 10 GA. LEVER 

action, $35; Ithaca hammerless, 12 ga., $20; 
Syracuse,, 12 ga., double hammerless, $30; 
Lefever, eee double hammerless, .410 ga. 
guns, new, $29; 8 ga. 40-inch single barrel, 
.22 cal. High Power, perfect, new, $35; ‘6-inch 
target, .22 cal. revolver, new, $10; .25 cal. auto- 
matic pistol, $9; .32 cal. revolver, new, $5; 10 ga. 
double hammer gun, 5 shells and case, $20. Fire 
arms list 125 guns, 10c. Send money order, satis- 
neuen guaranteed. Frayseths Hardware, Milan, 
Minn, ‘ 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEED. 
Write for special price on orders for September 
delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 


WILD RICE—WILD CELERY — MUSK- 
grass bring ducks in swarms. Terrell’s famous 
guaranteed seed sent anywhere for Fall planting, 
while supply lasts. New booklet. Expert planting 
advice free. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 295H BIk., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE—NEW CROP SEED READY 
September first. Best seed obtainable from the 
great source of supply—Northern Minnesota. 
Guaranteed delivery in perfect condition. Water- 
fowl come where Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also 
other best aquatic materials. for waterfowl, fish 
and fur bearers—food and shelter. Write for 
literature. Geo. D. Hamilton, Box 45, Detroit, 
Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34., East Orange, N. J 


NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. COST 10c, 
profit $1.40; monograming autos. Experience un- 
necessary. Free samples. Worcester Monograms, 
B-92. Worcester, Mass, 


STORIES, POEMS, DESCRIPTIVE AR- 
ticles, plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Sub- 
mit or write Literary Bureau, 518, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


FOR FREE SCHOLARSHIP (MAIL 
course) write Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


GUIDE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
moose and big game guide, sport guaranteed. Ex- 
cellent reference. Alex. Matheson, Toulon, P. Q., 
Manitoba. 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, ae -orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY. EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or nmioney refundeds Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free potest G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram "Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—ONE COTTAGE, COTTAGE 
lots near Lake Umbagog. For information write 
Cedric Judkins, Upton, Maine. ) 


TAXIDERMISTS 


ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED, MOTH 
proof moose, elk, caribou and deer heads. Few 
uncalled for deer heads at prices for wee 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for prices. 


Hayford, Taxidermist, No. Conway, New Hamp- 


shire. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “‘real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


WORKING PLAN roe CONSTRUCTION 
- on ce 50c. E.-Z “Mfg. Co., East Ded- 
am ass. 


CALL OF THE SURF 
Van Campen snes and Frank Stick 


If you are a surf angler, here is the book you 
have long been waiting for. There are chap- 
ters dealing with Beach Camping—Tackle and 
Equipment—Off-shore Fishing for Tuna and 
Bluefish—Shark Fishing—Channel Bass and 
Striped Bass Fishing—Surf Fishing on the 
Pacific Coast—and many others. 

294 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIAS 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SUBURBAN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


looking Overbrook 
owt tang Golf and 


Oo the Litgoin Hoghvay 
in wa: 
eee the Ci Line 
and Lancaster Avenue 
Overbrook Five miles 


from Philadelphias 
City Hall Rreproof Garage 
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Avoid the guesswork and gamble—take the 
safe road to a profitable business by pro- 
ons Silvers with the high quality pelts. 
U.S Department of Agriculture says: 

~ Quality not quantity is the factor that 
counts in breeding silver foxes.” 


are selected, mated and cared for to meet 
standards of quality based on our 12 years” 
meni in raising foxes to produce fine 
pelts. 


Whether you own land or not you can start 
now to buildup a real income by one ofour 
four plans. Our customers are making real 
money. Quality pelts are ALWAYS in big 
demand. Our experts keep in close touch 
with you right from the start. They tell 
you every step to insure the largest possible 
profits from your investments No experi- 
ence needed — and you can start without 
interfering with your regular work. 


ao peat for our new circular and full 


Windswept Faris 


2405 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 


LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical. 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 
DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP ome: panne 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 sliustrations of dog leads, training cellar, 
harness, sivipping combs, doghouses,ete Masled free 


fe. LABORATORI es 
Oept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? 
A display advertisement in our Kennel 
Section will bring results. Just now, 


hunting dogs are in demand. Forms close 


the first of the month preceding issue. 


574 
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The Sussex Spaniel» * 


A Valuable Field Dog Whose 
Popularity is on the Increase 


HE Sussex Spaniel to 
a: a remarkable degree 

represents everything 
in the way of docility, rare 
intelligence, hunting instinct 
and beauty of coat and col- 
oring that is implied in the 
family name. The ancestors 
of all of the spaniel family 
were carried from France or 
Spain into Britain early in 
the twelfth century. In 
course of time they became 
scattered over the kingdom 
and naturally these groups 
developed certain peculiari- 
ties of form and character 
which would adapt them bet- 
ter to the sporting condi- 
tions of the various sections 
in which they were bred and 
used. 

The County of Sussex in 
the south of England is a Jand of hills 
and ridges. As late as the 11th cen- 
tury it was the great wooded section 
of England and its coast lines with 
its shallows and marsh !ands was the 
natural home of waders and water- 
fowl, therefore, presenting a combina- 
tion of both upland and towland shoot- 
ing rarely met in such close proximity. 
This is the county in which the Sus- 
sex Spaniel was developed and after 
which it has been named. There was 
woodcock and grouse to be flushed 
from the coverts, rabbits to be started 
from the fields, snipe sprung from the 
marshes and ducks and geese to be re- 
trieved from the waters. 

The result of successive generations 
of careful spaniel selection and breed- 
ing to produce a dog that would adapt 
itself readily to these varied condi- 
tions is the Modern Sussex, a sport- 
ing spaniel of rare docility and intelli- 
gence which works instinctively to the 
gun and announces the springing of 
game with a clear bell-like note. 


HE Sussex” is somewhat lighter 

than the Clumber, a trifle lower 
on the legs and rather long in body, 
he must have a good skull, large hazel 
eyes with plenty of expression, pen- 
dulous lip, a nearly square muzzle, 
nostrils large, liver-colored nose and 
color of coat a golden liver, coat flat. 
It is in respect to color that they dif- 
fer from all other spaniels. The En- 
glish Field Spaniel may be almost any 
solid color, the springers any combi- 
nation of parti-colors, the cocker any 
solid color or combination of parti- 
colors. The Clumber, orange and 


Champion Clackmannanshire Klansman 


A. K.C.431876 
Owned by Mr. F. B. Warner. 


white or lemon and white, but to the 
pure bred Sussex is reserved only the 
one color. golden liver. Their voice is 
bell tone. which also differs from other 
dogs. The Sussex has much the same 
action as the cocker, although nearly 
twice the cocker’s size and weight. 

The illustration is Champion Clack- 
mannanshire Klansman, A.K.C.-431876, 
owned by Mr. F. B. Warner. This 
dog is probably the best American 
bred Sussex in the country, only beaten 
by Havistown Mark, a-dog recently 
imported, although at a previous show 
the judge gave Klan winners against 
Mark. 


LAN is a tireless worker in the 

field: and a loyal companion. 
When he was about nine months old, 
his master took him into the woods, 
and while climbing up a cliff a branch 
of a tree was being used by Mr. War- 
ner to pull himself up. The branch 
broke and let Mr. Warner over back- 
wards down the hill, instantly Klan 
rushed back to his master and began 
to whimper and lick his face as though 
asking if there was anything he 
could do. 

When fourteen months old Klan did 
excellent work in woodcock and grouse. 
The Sussex and cocker need but little 
breaking. Yard-breaking is usually 
all that is required. 

In affection and loyalty the ‘“‘Sussex” 
equals the cocker with double the 
physical strength to back it up. 
Nearly all of the “Sussex” in this 
country go back to the Rose-Hill strain 
bred by Mr. Fuller of Rose-Hill, all 
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of which are considered the purest 
and best types in existence. 

In New England, the Adirondacks 
and in the Alleghanies with their 
densely wooded foothills and thick cov- 
ert, rocks and rills, the Sussex should 
come into great demand, and in Amer- 
ica. the land of opportunity, the Sus- 
sex Spaniel should again come into 
prominence. One of these most excel- D OGD oO M 
lent dogs in a community will cer- | Dedaied 46. ands 


tainly create demand for others. Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 

Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
Owls, Crows, Snakes and Cats || {reie¢, crenty cents © copy. Send for 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: $2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
, x DOGDOM Book department can supply 
UST as soon as the writer finished || any book about dogs published. Write to- 


Mr. J. B. Landreth’s article on|| 2% °° Dook-list. 
“Crow Shooting Methods” in the May DOGDOM 
issue of our magazine, he made a fast oo een, Fe 
trip to the old cabinet, got the Fox out SHO Cty Novi Bonk Siig. Sette Conk, Midine 
and looked her over to see—well you 
know, just to see if she looked as good 
as ever. She did, and if she could talk 
she could tell better than I can about 
this game of crow killing, for it seems I have one of the largest and best stocked 
that is what we must do with them, for or eae t ether ae Ras ae 


the crow is with a doubt one of the tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


very worst pests we have with us to- R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala 
day. Back in the times when this coun- ae ; coer 


try was not as thickly populated with 
humans as it now is, the crow was not 
near as plentiful nor as great a pest as 
he has gotten to be, and why was he not 
as plentiful then as now? 

There are several things which 
tended to keep him from increasing 
very fast in those by-gone days. 
First, Nature, and that would take 
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a few pages to tell fully, but to be \ Loe 
brief, when this land was covered strong and ; 
with virgin forests:from the Atlantic vigorous ee * 








to Pacific, the crow had of course a fine 
hunting ground, but the great horned 
owl also had a very good hunting 
ground, and the owl’s favorite midnight 
supper was “crow squab.” He, more 
than all the other beasts and birds, kept 
Mr. Crow’s family to the proper size. 
After the forests went, the owls went 
too, and the owl has had every man’s 
hand and gun and trap against him. 
The owl likes fresh chicken, too, and 
whenever he lifted one of the settler’s 
chickens, his doom was pronounced and 
steps taken to see that the sentence was 
carried out. It seems the owl could not, 
like the crow, adapt himself to the 
changing conditions. The crow can get 
along with less woods than the owl. 

After the large forests of pine and 
hemlock commenced to go, it was a very 
easy matter to find the owls in the day- 
time, owing to the fact that the other 
forest trees, such as the oak, chestnut, 
etc., do not provide such cover as the 
first named ones do. It was easy to 
spot a bird as large as the horned owl |. 
among their leaves and branches, and 
worst of all for the poor old owl, he 
cannot see quite as well in the bright 
daylight as the black rascal. 


From puppyhood to old age, for every 
size and breed, there is no better food 
than SPRATT’S Meat Fibrine Dog 
Cakes and Puppy Biscuits. They are a 
complete, well balanced, nourishing diet 
in themselves—no other food is neces- 
sary. Take a leaf frome the fifty-year- 
old experience of successful owners and 
breeders the world over—keep your 


dogs strong and healthy on SPRATT’S. 
SPRATT’S PATENT L’t'd., Newark, W.J. 














DELCREO 


DOG REMEDIES 


Each a specific in the treatment of 


MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin 


Kill fleas and other vermin 


FREE KENNNEL MANUAL 































events and transactions, 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner immediately 
to register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 


FOREST & STREAM PUB.CO. 221 W. 57thSt., New York 


Dept. E, DELSON CHEMICAL CoO. 
42 Penn Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you, 





If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be — sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

own sree good for man or a 


Frice .. The Dent Medicine Co.. "ex 


“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 
“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

4 SY N BEAM FARM 


RONG HEART KENNELS 
East Turnpike New Brunswick, N J. 











“Dog and Black Fox Insurance 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S BATHMAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, . - Illinois 


SUSSEX SPANIELS| 


Dogs and Puppies for Sale 
We have the purest blood of 
this rare old English breed 
to be found in the world. 
retrievers and grouse 
. Also Cockers for field and 
house dogs. Many ribbons from 
recent exhibitions. 
ROARINGBROOK KENNELS 
P. 0. Box 783, City Hall Station, New York 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother ot 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 















Rappo Von Der Kriminal VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Polizei) AKC334026 $272782 Ashtand. Wisconsin 





A few drops of Dent's Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
relieving the owner 


Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
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English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
F-OR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
. dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestos 
Cona. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 

. or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more gue.s work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 


including let. “‘Wing Shooting Made E 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 


THE SPORTSMEN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


will make a wonderful addition to a 
sportsman’s library. This volume, hand- 
somely bound in flexible leather, gilt let- 
tered, contains a complete and compre- 
hensive treatise on outdoor subjects, 
Camping, Woodcraft, Guns and Ammuni- 
tion—Dogs, their care in health and treat- 
ment in disease—Fishing, how, when and 
where—tackle and kits for fly and bait 
casting, facts that will enable you to at- 
tain a complete mastery of the art of 
angling. A book of useful suggestions, 
any one of which would justify its pub- 
lication. 

Given free with a three-year subscrip- 


tion to FOREST AND STREAM, $4.50. 
Address 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Dept. C, 221 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


When the land came under the plow 
and a great variety of grains began to 
be grown, the crow added them to his 
menu, and with them all the different 
kinds of worms and insects which we 
all know follow the farming trail, in 
fact it seems as if his “menu card” has 
been lengthened an hundred fold, for 
notwithstanding the fact that so many 
hunters are after him every chance and 
enormous numbers of his family are 
being killed every year, he appears to 
hold his own remarkably well. Many 
authorities say he is on the increase. 
So I, for one, say to Mr. Landreth, 
“Well done, brother,” keep up your 
good work thinning out the ranks of 
this “black peril,” and the load you 
recommend for the 12 ga. is surely 
A No. 1. It will pull them down as 
far as necessary. I would like very 
much to take the above mentioned 12 
gauge Fox and join you on an expedi- 
tion to one of those roosts you men- 
tioned, as I have never had the ex- 
perience of shooting the black fellows 
at a roost. The way we attend to their 
cases in this neighborhood is to take 
a couple good crow calls, our old 12 
gauges and lots of shells of about the 
same load mentioned, load everything 
in old Liz, and then hike to the out-of- 
the-way places off the main highways, 
pick out a nice thick clump of trees 
and hide ourselves good (for Mr. Crow 
has mighty sharp eyes). 

We use the call for just a few “caws” 
and if there are any crows in-hearing 
you will know it very soon, the first 
ones to come will probably alight on 
the nearest dead tree, and you just 
keep still as the much talked of mouse. 
They will sit on the tree a short time, 
giving a few calls and then go back to 
where they came from; as soon as they 
are out of sight you commence to 
“talk” crow on the old caller and the 
first one getting in range pull him 
down. If you have not had any ex- 
perience in this game you have a very 
pleasurable surprise coming to you, 
for as long as you remain out of sight 
of the crows, the shooting and calling 
seems to get them so excited they do 
not appear to be much worried about 
some of their party being knocked 
down. If you can get a good location at 
the edge of a field where the hit crows 
will fall out in the open, so much the 
better, as a wounded fluttering crow 
or two in the grass will be the cause 
of a lot of excitement among the ones 
flying overhead. Sometimes you can 
wipe out an entire small flock of 10 or 
15 members, a pump or auto gun is 
very fine for this work, but of course 
every one knows who goes after crows 
or anything else will use his own choice 
of a gun. The writer’s preference is 
the above mentioned Fox, which was 
made to his own ideas of what a gun 
should be, for just himself, viz., 12 ga. 


82” fluid steel barrel, right bbl. mod. 
left full, and it is plenty good enough 
to travel in speedy company. It has 
automatic ejectors, which come in 
mighty handy when you are in a little 
bit of a hurry, as you will be if you 
ever try the writer’s recipe for some 
very good sport. 

When you are out after crows you 
will in all probability run across quite 
a number of snakes of the unbottled 
variety, and right here is where you 
can do a lot of good for the farmers 
and the country at large, for the 
farmer is the backbone of this country. 
Let the snake live, unless it is one of 
the poisonous variety, of which we 
have only two kinds here in the north- 
ern part of the country (copper-head 
and rattler). All the other kind are 
of more benefit alive than dead, for 
their main article of food is the little 
field mouse, and they also eat enor- 
mous numbers of the hard shelled 
beetles which are hard on some of the 
farmer’s crops. Of course they get a 
bird once in a great while, but they are 
entitled to a change. If you ever had 
any experience with a barn in the coun- 
try, you know how hard it is to keep 
grain safe from the mice and rats, and 
all the cats that ever lived around the 
place did not help to keep the rats and 
mice down. Just get-a couple nice fat 
black snakes to take up their house- 
keeping around that barn, and see what 
happens to the rats. Here again you 
will say the black snake is hard on 
birds. He gets a few birds and some- 
times a young rabbit, but not very often. 

Let the harmless snakes alone. We 
humans have destroyed more rabbits 
and birds needlessly than all the snakes 
in America have since Columbus 
landed, in fact you might say we are 
all the time destroying Nature’s bal- 
ance. That’s the prime reason you and 
I and the other fellow have to be shoot- 
ing crows to keep them thinned down. 
We first killed the owl, the crows got 
too plentiful and now what will it be 
after the crow? 

Take the case of the jack-rabbits in 
the West. First we killed off the co- 
yote or prairie wolf by the tens of thou- 
sands via the poison route, then Mr. 
Jack got so plentiful we had to stop 
our work on the ranches every once 
in a while and organize a big hunting 
party to keep his numbers down so we 
could raise something else besides the 
dickens. It seems as if old Mother 
Nature knows her business pretty well, 
does it not? And every time we dis- 
turb the balance there is some reac- 
tion which is not always to our benefit, 
but more often to our detriment. 

CHARLES C. RUPERT, 
Oakmont, Pa. 
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